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Reduction in Prices 








Owing to better labor conditions, a slight decrease in the cost of raw 
materials and the installation of improved machinery, we are able to 
announce a reduction in prices on the following supplies : All pamphlet and 
magazine binders, book cards, book pockets, book marks, mounting papers, 


posters, and many other items. 


This does not necessarily mean that all prices will be as low as those quoted 
in our No. 23 Catalog of Library Supplies issued 1 in June, 1920, but there 
will be a substantial downward revision from the * ‘increase in price’ * sheet 
which went into effect last October. 


All orders received after February Ist will be entered at the reduced rate. 


GAYLORD BROS., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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The Library Department of Putnams 


OFFERS ALL LIBRARIES AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


FROM ONE SOURCE. 


Being the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store, English books are supplied as easily as American, and duty-free. 


The stock of our Retail Store is available for library orders and includes books 
of every description. 


All orders, large or small, are handled quickly, intelligently, and accurately, and 
our prices will be found satisfactory. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Just West of Sth Avenue 


Putnams Library Department 
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Fifth Annual Edition 


Montgomery’s 


Tax Procedure, 1921 


Vol. I 
Vol. Il 


Federal Income Tax Procedure 1921 
Federal Excess Profits Tax Procedure 1921 


Vol. III New York State Income Tax Procedure 1921 


Answer Any Tax Question 
Immediately 


These volumes bring together for in- 
stant reference, the law, Treasury De- 
partment rulings and_ interpretations, 
Court decisions, accounting procedure, 
and Mr. Montgomery’s invaluable per- 
sonal counsel on hundreds of doubtful 
points. Each of the volumes will give 
instantly, a definite, reliable answer to 
any tax question. Mr. Montgomery is a 
Certified Public Accountant and an At- 
torney-at-law. His work is the pre- 
eminent authority and the product of 
unremitting study of and practical work 
with the tax laws. 


OF Definite Usefulness In 
Every Public Library 


For four years, this work has been de- 
pended upon by thousands of business 
men. They have come to rely upon its 
clear, authoritative guidance in the prep- 
aration of tax returns. The 1921 man- 
uals are entirely new and contain many 
1920 Treasury Department rulings and 
Court decisions. The library which is 
equipped with these volumes, will add 
to the definite usefulness of its service to 
business men. Every Public Library 
should have a set of Montgomery. 


Send for and Examine These Manuals 


We will send these manuals to librarians for thirty days examin- 


ation. 


entirely satisfactory. Prices: 


They may be returned within that time if they are not 
Volume | (1200 Pages), $8.00; 


Volume II (400 Pages), $4.00; Volume III (450 Pages), $5.00. 
Volumes I and II together, $10.00. The complete set, $15.00, sub- 


ject to Library discount. 
from us. 


Order from your bookseller or direct 


The Ronald Press Company 


Publications on Business 


20 Vesey Street 





New York City 
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Chivers’ Bindings 








For more than thirty-five years we have continuously bound NEW and 


OLD books for Public Libraries. 


Chivers’ bindings have won recognition because of their strength, flexi- 


bility and lasting qualities. 


The books we bind will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough 
for service, thus effecting for the Library a saving of time, money and effort. 


We supply NEW books bound in one or other of our three methods: 
viz.—half leather—full buckram, or publishers’ covers, strongly reinforced. 


During 1921 we propose to issue frequent lists of new, worth-while 
fiction and juveniles, carefully selected and specially priced. We will be glad 


to send copies to Libraries on request. 


Chivers Book Binding Co., Inc. 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 























“I visited with a natural rap- 
ture the largest book store in the 
world.” 

See the chapter on Chicago, 
page 43, “Your United States,” 
by Arnold Bennett. 














Our Library 
Department 


With its many years of exper- 
ience, together with our unsur- 
passed stock of books of all publish- 
ers, combine to make a library ser- 
vice of unexcelled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intel- 
ligently, expeditiously, and accurately 
by us, and find our prices satisfactory. 
We solicit correspondence from librari- 
ans not acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


CHICAGO. 
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: New Chicago Books 











Financial Organization of Society 
Moulton Now ready $4.00 net 


Origin and Development of the 
Nervous System 
Child Now ready 


The Graphic Arts 
Pennell Ready in March 


$1.75 net 


$5.00 net 


Modern Tendencies in Sculpture 
Taft Ready in March $5.00 net 


The Press and Politics in Japan 
Kawabe Ready in March $2.00 net 


Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology 
Park and Burgess Ready in May $4.50 net 


The Parables of Jesus in Relation 
to His Ministry 

Robinson Ready in March $1.50 net 
Funeral Management and Costs 
Dowd Ready in March $3.00 net 


The Geography of Illinois 
Ridgley Ready in March $2.50 net 





The University of Chicago Press 


S866 ELLIS AVENUB 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Artistic 
Book Plates 


from our designs, or send 
us your own ideas and 
our artist will engrave a 
plate for you. 


Every Library should 
have a beautiful and sig~ 


nificant Book Plate. 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN. 
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Albert Randolph Ross, Architect Chalmers Hadley, Librarian 
DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY 

This view is taken from the Delivery Room, first floor and shows the 
installation of Snead Standard Bookstacks above the first floor level. 

A feature of this installation is the use of 6” adjustable shelves in the tier 
at the level of the first floor, the other tiers are equipped with 8” adjustable 
shelves. 

For years Snead products have been the preferred equipment for both 
large and small libraries. 

Their adaptability to expansion, their unequalled compactness, and their 
scientific construction throughout insure perfect satisfaction and ultimate 
economy. 

Detailed plans and description of the above, and many other notable 
library buildings are found in our publication “Library Planning, Bookstacks 
and Shelving” which also contains valuable technical articles on the planning 
and construction of libraries. 





SNEAD & COMPANY 


Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Canadian Branch: Dominion Bank Building, Toronto, [Canada 
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Sources and Responsibilities for 


Public Library Revenues’ 


I. BY SAMUEL H. RANCK 


TWICE-A-MONTH 


Librarian of the Grand 


is seeking, every responsible financial and 

governmental official everywhere is think- 
ing about, new sources of revenue, new ways of 
raising more taxes, in order to meet the existing 
and the growing needs for public expenditure. 
The pressure of the burden of greatly increased 
and increasing public expenditure and the 
necessary taxation it involves, are just beginning 
to be felt by the masses of the people of this 
country. So let us begin by trying to realize 
our present condition with reference to taxes 
and compare the condition at the end of 1920, 
with that of 1914, before the war. In any con- 
sideration of revenues for libraries we must 
recognize these new conditions, for in matters of 
taxation we can get somewhere only by keeping 
our feet on the ground, by knowing and under- 
standing the facts. Otherwise we get nowhere, 
or into far greater difficulties than those that 
now confront us. 

In this paper I shall first of all, try to make 
you visualize the increase in taxation in this 
country in terms of people and work, and what 
this means to the people who pay taxes and to 
institutions supported by taxes; for we are 
dealing with fundamental facts that reach into 
the pocket-book, and often into the mouths, of 
every man, woman and child in the United 
States. 

I shall present to you a study of the increase 
in taxation in the city of Grand Rapids, in the 
County of Kent, Michigan (of which Grand 
Rapids is the county seat), in the State of 
Michigan, and in the United States as a whole, 
from 1914, to the last year for which accurate 
data is available, either 1919 or 1920. I take 
Grand Rapids, Kent County, and Michigan he- 
cause I know most about them, and because I 
think they are approximately an average of the 


| Dae civilized nation in the world to-day 


*Paper read before joint meeting of the A. L. A. 
Council and the League of Library Commissions. 
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Rapids Public Library 


country as a whole, for there are many cities, 
counties and states where the per capita rates of 
taxation are very much higher, as well as others 
that are lower. 

First of all let us remember that taxation, in 
and of itself, is not necessarily an evil, even tho 
many may so regard it, especially when they get 
their tax bills. Taxes support government, and 
when wisely expended such money is the most 
fruitful, the most productive of good results, of 
any money that can be,spent. As someone has 
remarked, the chief difference between the civil- 
ized man and the savage is that one pays taxes 
and the other does not. It is not the size of one’s 
tax bill that is of importance, but what really 
matters is whether the taxes collected are spent 
in a productive or a destructive way, whether 
they increase or decrease the happiness, the wel- 
fare, and the productive power of the people as 
a whole. 

The per capita taxation for municipal pur- 
poses in the city of Grand Rapids in the year 
1914 was $15.34, based on the population of that 
year. The amount of money per capita levied 
for city purposes in 1920 was $28.69, almost 
double that of 1914. This means that the aver- 
age taxation for Grand Rapids alone, in terms 
of families (the average family being recog- 
nized as five), last year was $143.45, an increase 
in these six years of nearly $70 per family for 
city purposes only. 

The corresponding figures for Detroit are 
1914, $21.21; 1920, $35.31, as the per capita 
taxation, an increase of a little over $70 for 
the average family. This is an exceedingly 
good showing when one remembers that Detroit 
in the last decade has had to take care of one 
of the most extraordinary growths of population 
in a large city ever seen in this conutry, the 
population more than doubling in the decade. 
The foregoing does not include the amount of 
money raised from licenses, fines, special im- 
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provement taxes (street, sewers, etc.) levied di- 
rectly on the property in the district benefitted, 
etc., and other special taxes, but only what is 
put in the general tax budget. 

The per capita taxation levied for county pur- 
poses in Kent County in 1914 was $1.34; in 
1920, $3.23. 

The state of Michigan in 1914 raised thru its 
general tax, and its specific taxes $3.75 per cap- 
ita; in 1920, $7.33. This does not include in- 
direct taxes, paid by the people no less than 
property taxes, such as licenses, etc. 

It will be noticed from the foregoing that the 
per capita taxes for city, county, and state pur- 
poses as shown above are not quite double in 
1920 what they were in 1914. The increased 
number of dollars collected is just about equal 
to the depreciated value of the dollar in 1920 
as compared with 1914. Considering purchas- 
ing power the per capita taxation in 1920 was 
about the same, or if anything a little less, in 
1920 as compared with 1914. 

Let us now examine the taxation for the 
United States government. The total amount of 
money raised by the United States government 
from customs and internal revenue taxes (which 
include income and excess profits taxes) for 
the year ending June 30, 1920, was $5,722,685.,- 
804. The total amount raised by taxation in 
1914, was $672,361,048.81—an increase in six 
years of over five billions of dollars. Putting 
this in terms of population, the per capita taxa- 
tion for the Federal Government based on the 
population of 1914 was $6.83 or $34.15 per 
family. For the year ending June 30, 1920, 
it was $54.13 per capita, (nearly 8 times as 
much as in 1914) or something over $270 per 
family, an increase in national taxation in six 
years of $47.30 for every man, woman and 
child in the United States, or $236.50 per 
family. 

Let us now summarize the taxes paid by the 
people of Grand Rapids (who, as already stated, 
fairly represent the average of the whole coun- 
try) for the year 1920: $28.69 for municipal 
purposes, $3.23 for county purposes, $7.33 for 
state purposes, and $54.13 for the national gov- 
ernment, making a total of $93.38 per capita 
as the taxation for all purposes last year. Put- 
ting this in terms of the family as the unit, we 
have a total taxation of $466.90 per family. 
The per capita increase in taxation from these 
four sources in the last six years is $66.12, or 
$330.60 per family, as compared with a total 
family tax for city, county, state, and national 
purposes of $136.30 in 1914. 

Stating this in another way the increase in 
taxation for the whole country in six years on 
account of the war, is more than $1 a day for 
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the average family for every working day of the 
year. This is a great price to pay, but what we 
fought for was worth the price. However, we 
must not blink the issues that arise from paying 
the price. 

Still another way of stating this is to say that 
the head of a family earning $5 per day last 
year in Grand Rapids (and this is less than the 
average wage for adults in the state) had to 
work 94. days to pay his taxes, city, county, state 
and national, as compared with 27 days at the 
same rate of wages 6 years before. But as a 
matter of fact his wages were not more than 
about half six years ago, so that then it required 
about 50 days work to pay all taxes. Allowing 
for the difference in wages, it will be seen that 
the worker in order to pay his taxes contributed 
nearly twice as many days’ work in 1920 as 
compared with 1914. Another way of stating 
this fact is to say that the wage earner head of 
the average family contributed in taxes one 
day’s work out of six in 1914, and one day’s 
work out of every three he worked in 1920. 

Let me weary you with a few more figures in 
order that you may thoroly understand the 
enormous increase of the tax burden in this 
country in the last six years. There are two 
internal revenue districts in the state of Michi- 
gan with headquarters in Detroit and Grand 
Rapids. These districts collected in the fiscal 
year ending July 30, 1920, over $283,000,000, 
or nearly as much as the total expenditures of 
the United States government for all purposes 
within the memory of some who are here today. 
The people of the state of Michigan contributed 
in taxation last year for the national govern- 
ment and for state, county and city government 
nearly as much as the total expenditures of the 
United States government in the year I graduat- 
ed from college. Another way of stating this 
fact is to say that less than four million people 
in Michigan in 1920 paid nearly as much money 
in taxes as 65 millions of people paid to the 
United States government during the last year 
of the administration of Benjamin Harrison. 

A few more words with reference to taxation 
before I go on to more interesting things. It 
will be seen from the foregoing that the great 
increase in taxation in this country in the last 
six years has been for the national government. 
It is worth while to stop for a moment to analyze 
the expenditures of the national government 
with this enormous amount of money that has 
been taken from the people, some $54. per capita. 

One of the most illuminating studies on this 
whole subject was that of Dr. Edward B. Rosa, 
of the Bureau of Standards, in an address before 
the Washington Academy of Sciences at the 


Cosmos Club in Washington last May, in which 
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he demonstrated that of the appropriations (I 
may add that the appropriations were almost 
equal to the collections, referred to above, and 
therefore for our purposes we may consider 
them as identical) of the national government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 93 per 
cent (92.8 per cent to be exact) was for war 
purposes, past, present and future, and 7% 
for public works, for the primary functions of 
government, and for research, education, and de- 
velopment purposes, this last group—research, 
education, and development—only one per cent. 
Putting this in other terms, over $50 was col- 
lected for every human being in the United 
States by the national government last year for 
war purposes, past, present, and future and less 
than $4 per person for all other purposes of the 
national government. Again putting this in 
terms of an average family of five, over $250 
last year per family was spent for war purposes 
and less than $20 per family for all other func- 
tions of the national government. 

In any consideration of sources of increased 
revenue for library and other educational pur- 
poses we must give most serious consideration 
not only to the possible sources of revenue old 
and new, such as income taxes, inheritance or 
death taxes, mining royalties, penal fines, 
licenses, general property taxes, the single tax, 
levies on capital, etc., for the non-remunerative 
enterprises of government, and the possibility of 
the government taking over and operating at a 
profit, for the purpose of lessening the direct 
burden of taxation, certain remunerative enter- 
prises, such as transportation, mining, communi- 
ty heating, light, etc.; but we must also give 
most serious consideration to the way the pres- 
ent taxes levied on the people are being spent. 
The total per capita taxation in the United 
States in 1920 for city, county, state and national 
purposes outside of war purposes plus the total 
per capita taxation for national purposes in 
1914, was less than the per capita taxation of the 
United States last year for war purposes, past, 
present and future. When we once get the 
masses of the people of this country to realize 
that the per capita expenses of the country for 
public libraries last year was 17c. and the per 
capita expenses for war purposes for the national 
government alone over $50, I am sure that we 
shall find that decreasing war expenditures will 
be found to be one of the most fruitful sources 
of revenue for library and educational purposes. 

I feel very strongly that everyone interested 
in the onward march of education and civiliza- 
tion must take a most vital interest in the whole 
problem of a world organization, which will 
cut out as soon as possible these enormous ex- 
penditures for war purposes which are just be- 
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ginning to sap the life blood of the people of the 
United States, and which have already sapped, 
yes, almost exhausted, the life blood of the peo- 
ple of many of the countries of Europe; for we 
must remember that in the long run taxes are 
paid out of production, and that when they be- 
come so burdensome as seriously to interfere 
with production, as is the case in a number of 
countries, the foundation of the state and of so- 
ciety is seriously impaired. The ultimate elimi- 
nation of this war expense will be the greatest 
source of revenue for education and construc: 
tive social work that this or any other country 
can find. The salvation of our civilization, of 
mankind itself, demands its elimination. 

Until some such solution is found for this 
problem of taxation we may rest assured that 
all questions of governmental expenditure will 
receive vastly more consideration in this coun- 
try than ever before. Interested parties will 
put forth every effort to shift the direct inci: 
dence of taxation to a much greater extent than 
ever before, and we shall witness the greatest 
buck-passing game with reference to taxation in 
the whole history of our country. Some of 
these interests are going to set up a great “hol- 
ler” about the cost of education and they will 
actively and secretly oppose every effort to 
increase taxation for schools and libraries be- 
cause of the cost to the taxpayer, while at the 
same time talking loudly about 100 per cent 
Americanism and the need of increased appro- 
priations for war purposes—for preparedness. 
Let us preach the gospel that the development 
of the common good is the best kind of pre- 
paredness, and that wealth in men—in people— 
is vastly more important than wealth in things, 
for educated, trained men and women are the 
real assets of a nation, in peace time as well as 
in war time. 

It is only a few years ago that the United 
States adopted the income tax as a part of its 
fiscal policy (a tax that was fought tooth and 
nail for two decades) thru an amendment to 
the constitution and this is now the great sheet 
anchor of the national government as a revenue 
producer, for last year nearly four billion dol- 
lars was raised from this source and that of ex- 
cess profits. States have taken up the income 
tax either by legislative enactment or by amend- 
ments to their constitutions, and others are con- 
sidering it, inasmuch as they have found that 
the former sources of revenue do not have the 
ability to produce sufficient money for the pur- 
pose of government. In every method of taxa- 
tion great consideration must be given to the 
ability of individuals and classes of property 
to pay, for there is a point beyond which higher 
rates of taxation produce less revenue or may be 
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even so high as to produce practically no 
revenue. As an illustration of this fact permit 
me to recall to you the circumstance that the 
state of Michigan a few years ago held more 
acres of land which had reverted to it for the 
non-payment of taxes than are contained in the 
whole state of Massachusetts. 

Educational institutions—libraries, if you 
please—in many places are going to be con- 
fronted with the immediate problem arising 
from the high cost of idleness (for it costs near- 
ly as much to maintain a man or a machine in 
idleness as at work), the idleness growing out 
of the slump in industry which will result in a 
great decrease in the ability to pay taxes, es- 
pecially income taxes. In tens of thousands of 
cases this next year there will be no income sub- 
ject to tax, or at best it will be a very greatly 
reduced tax. In raising taxes from income the 
power to produce is vastly more important than 
the amount of property owned. And here it 
may be remarked that the right use of the right 
kind of libraries adds enormously to the power 
to a community to produce, and therefore its 
ability to pay taxes. Mr. J. A. Hobson has 
happily expressed this idea in his recent work 
on Taxation in the New State, when he says, 
“The cultivation of the mind of the nation for 
the creation, selection and application of new 
productive ideas is the most profitable of all 
uses of revenue.” 

Public libraries in the past have depended al- 
most entirely for their revenues on local gen- 
eral property taxes. In Michigan, school dis- 
trict libraries receive thru the action of the state 
constitution certain penal fines, but these are 
not regarded as taxes properly, for they are not 
spread upon the tax rolls, and they are at best 
a most variable and uncertain source of revenue. 
The local general property tax has always been, 
and is likely to be in the future, the main source 
of public library revenues. For this reason it 
is the business of the librarian to develop thru 
the service the library renders the community, 
the greatest possible local support. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that many li- 
braries in this country owe their establishment 
and sometimes much of their support to the 
gifts of buildings and funds for endowment or 
other purposes. The possibilities of library 
revenues from private sources, especially in the 
form of endowment funds with the income to be 
devoted to a specified purpose, are very great 
and I am convinced that very few, if any, li- 
braries in the country have developed this source 
of revenue to its fullest extent. One need recall 
only the special funds which the Boston Public 
Library and the New York Public Library have 


received as gifts, to mention only two of the best 
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known institutions in the country which have 
been favored in this respect. 

By way of further illustration of this thought 
I may add that in Grand Rapids we have al- 
ready built up notable collections of books from 
gifts ‘and the income therefrom on such sub- 
jects as books by and about American painters 
(which includes prints of their paintings), pic- 
ture books in colors for children, reference 
works in political science, and Michigan history. 
On some of these subjects we have at this mo- 
ment more income than there are books in sight 
to be purchased to absorb it. However, it is 
always advisable to have funds in hand for any 
special collection that may turn up. As a librar- 
ian there is nothing more delightful than to be 
able to purchase everything worth while on a 
subject, regardless of cost. There is also a 
great joy for a librarian to be consulted from 
time to time by persons making their wills. 
Such things fill one with “good hopes.” Inci- 
dentally library trustees are in a better position 
than librarians to encourage people in the com- 
munity to provide such funds for the library. 

In a number of states there are grants for 
public libraries received from the state, tho 
the grants are usually a very small part of the 
revenue of a library of considerable size. As a 
general proposition such state grants should 
not be so large as to paralyze local effort. No 
community should depend wholly on money re- 
ceived from the state at large for its library 
support. The moral value of such grants is 
often greater than the mere financial aid they 
offer to the loca] library. Much may be said 
in favor of such grants, for they enable the state 
to exercise a certain supervision or control over 
library matters, fixing the minimum of library 
income or service just as it has done with the 
schools. Of very much more importance, how- 
ever, is the fact that such grants tend to equalize 
the financial resources of the state, thereby en- 
abling a community having a low per capita 
property value to get a service more nearly 
equal to that of a community having a high per 
capita property value. 

The unit of library service and of library in- 
come should be the number of people to be 
served rather than the amount of property avail- 
able for taxation purposes. Where the states 
have fixed a minimum income for library pur- 
poses it is always (I think I am still safe in 
saying always) on the basis of a percentage of 
the assessed valuation of property. This, of 
course has certain advantages, for it expands 
the library income somewhat automatically with 
the growth of the community in wealth, and it 
enables a library to plan several years ahead to 
the greatest economical advantage. There is, 
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of course, always the danger that such a min- 
imum may become the maximum in actual prac- 
tice. Many Carneg*e libraries have been ham- 
pered in this way. “A combination of these two 
ideas—basing the minimum income on the num- 
ber of people to be served and on the assessed 
valuation—would be a happy solution. 

Unfortunately most of the states having leg- 
islation with reference to the amount of money 
to be raised by taxation for libraries have limit- 
~d the maximum amount that can be raised, 
rometimes having no minimum. State legisla- 
tion on this subject should fix the minimum, 
leaving it to the local community, which pays 
the tax, to fix the maximum. 

In every state there are vast differences of 
property resources in the several communities, 
as compared with the number of people in the 
communities, for wealth, as is well known, tends 
to concentrate in and around cities, and in some 
cities much more than others. State grants 
levied on all the property of the state equalize 
to a certain extent the ability to pay on the part 
of the various communities. The same argu- 
ment holds true with reference to the national 
zovernment, for the difference in the ability to 
pay on the part of the different states in the 
Union is very great, so much so that the amount 
of property per child available for taxation for 
school purposes in one state may be nearly 
twenty-four times «s much as in another. This 
means that for eve y thousand dollars available 
for taxation purposes in some communities there 
are others where there are $24,000 for each 
child. The child with the taxable income of 
$1,000 does not have the same full and equal 
chance as the child with $24,000 worth of 
property back of it for educational purposes. 
The child, the human being, should be the unit 
always kept in mind and not the dollar. 

Public libraries are an essential part of the 
public education machinery of the state and na- 
tion, and education, as has been recognized in 
the legal and genera) policy of the various 
states, is a matter of vital state concern rather 
than of purely local concern. Education, there- 
fore, being a matter of state concern must de- 
pend on state legislation for its revenues and the 
libraries of the country must look, I believe, to 
general state legislation for the remedy of ex- 
isting evils as relating to library incomes. We 
may safely follow the parallel of the schools in 
the best states of the Union where the state fixes 
a minimum to be raised by local taxation, and 
supplements this by grants from the state for 
the purpose of equalization, based on the num- 
ber of children, or schools to be served, instead 
of on the assessed valuation of property. 

The Province of Ontario has recognized this 
situation in its recent library legislation better 
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than any state in the United States so far as my 
knowledge goes, for the recent general library 
law enacted by this province provides that where 
a public library is established the library au- 
thorities may claim a rate for its support of 
50c. per capita of the population in the com- 
munity that is to be served and this rate may 
be increased by the local legislative body: in 
other words, the amount of revenue for library 
purpose is based on the number of people to be 
served rather than on the amount of property in 
the community. Local taxation under this act 
is supplemented by Provincial grants. 

At a recent meeting of the Michigan Library 
Association I applied the Ontario law to the 
cities of Michigan containing 10,000 or more 
population. Of such cities in this state, of 
which there are 24, only 6 reported expendi- 
tures of money raised by taxation equal to or in 
excess of 50c. per capita. Michigan, in its abil- 
ity to support public libraries, is certainly fully 
equal to the Province of Ontario, and yet the 
libraries of this state fare very much worse than 
the libraries of Ontario in view of this recent 
legislation. 

The reasons for a policy of the fostering of 
libraries by the state are admirably set forth 
in the beautiful language of that great docu- 
ment which “has produced effects of a more 
distinct and marked and lasting character tha 
any law ancient or modern,” to use the words 
of Webster—the Ordinance of 1787—when it 
says, “Religion, morality, and knowledge _ be- 
ing necessary for good government, and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.” The 
public library as a means of education is neces- 
sary for good government, for the safety and 
preservation of the state. Therefore the state 
as a whole is responsible for its proper financial 
support. We as librarians, -must seek to create 
an enlightened public opinion which will fune- 
tion thru the legislatures of our states to pro- 
vide an adequate and continuous source of pub- 
lic library revenue so that the public library as 
one of the greatest means of public education, 
especially adult education, “shall forever be 


9 
encouraged. 


MADE-IN-INDIANAPOLIS EXHIBITS 


In an effort to sell Indianapolis to her own 
people the Indianapolis Public Library has 
been co-operating with the Chamber of Com- 
merce by showing “Made-in-Indianapolis” 
products each week in the Delivery Room. A 
recent exhibit was that of books written by 
Indianapolis authors, published by an Indian- 
apolis firm and shown in book cases made in 
Indianapolis. 
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Sources and Responsibilities For. 


Public Library Revenues 


ll. BY ORAL. 


HE discussion of this topic may be limited, 

I assume, to the revenues of the public 

libraries dependent upon public support. 
The writer has had no experience worth recount- 
ing in the management of libraries privately en- 
dowed or supported. Most of the public li- 
braries are supported, I believe, at the present 
time by some sort of a public tax and it is with 
this tax that I further assume we are most in- 
terested. 

It has seemed in most cases wise to place the 
control of our public libraries in the hands of 
boards of directors, trustees or managers who 
are appointed by some public official. In this 
day when the agitation of the short ballot is 
quite common it would not seem proper to en- 
courage the selection of the members of library 
boards by popular election. But the most ser- 
ious objection to the election of library boards 
is that such a method would place the public 
library in politics and it would seem wise to 
keep the library out of politics as much as 
possible. True, the appointing power is usually 
held by a political officer, but the Board, if ap- 
pointed, is at least one step removed from direct 
political influence and I believe it would be 
well to keep it there. 

This condition presents or gives rise to a 
legal situation that has given the friends of the 
public library no small amount of worry. 

It is generally considered as a fundamental 
principle of our form of constitutional govern- 
ment that taxes must be levied by public officials 
elected by and directly responsible to the peo- 
ple. 

Cooley’s “Constitutional 
(page 24): 

“Did Parliament attempt to levy taxes in 
America; its people demanded the benefit of 
that maxim with which for many generations 
every English child had been familiar; that 
those must vote the tax who are to pay it.” 

Again the Supreme Court of Illinois (in Peo- 
ple ex. rel. vs. Chicago, 51 Ill. 17) said that 
corporate authorities vested with the power to 
tax must be understood as “those municipal 
oficers who are either directly elected by the 
people to be taxed, or appointed in some mode 
to which they have given their assent.” 

And again the same court said (in Harvard vs. 
St. Clair ete. Co., 51 Tl. 130). 


*Part of an address given at the A. L. A. Midwinter 
Meeting at Chicago. Judge Wildermuth further dis- 
cussed the subject extempore, and answered questions 
raised in the general discussion following. 


Limitations” says 





WILDERMUTH 


“The power of taxation is of all the powers 
of government the one most liable to abuse, 
even when exercised by the direct representa- 
tives of the people and if committed to persons 
who may exercise it over others without refer- 
ence to their consent, the certainty of its abuse 
would be simply a question of time. No person 
or class of persons can be safely entrusted with 
irresponsible power over the property of others, 
and such a power is essentially despotic in its 
nature, and violative of all just principles of 
government. It matters not that, as in the pres- 
ent instance, it is to be professedly exercised for 
public use, by expending for the public benefit 
the taxes collected. If it be a tax, as in the pres- 
ent instance, to which the persons who are to 
pay it have never given their consent and im- 
posed by persons acting under no responsibility 
or official position and clothed with no authority 
of any kind by those whom they propose to tax, 
it is to the extent of such tax, a government of 
the same character which our forefathers 
thought just cause for revolution.” 

And the Federal Court (in Parks vs. Wyan- 
dotte County Commissioners, 61 Federal 436) 
said among other things: “Can a tax be arbi- 
trarily forced upon the tax payers of a county 
either by the individuals or by the officials in 
whose appointment they have no voice. The 
power of taxation is a power inherent in all 
government. In a constitutional government the 
people by the Constitution conferred it on the 
Legislature. It is one of the highest attributes 
of sovereignty. It includes the power to des- 
troy. It appropriates the property and labor 
of the people taxed. Unrestrained power of tax- 
ation necessarily leads to tyranny and despotism. 
Their (taxing agencies) powers are limited by 
organic laws; and they should be so selected 
as to be directly answerable for their official acts 
to their local constituents or districts to be 
ee 

“Self taxation or taxation by officers chosen 
by or answerable to those directly interested in 
the district to be taxed is inseparable from that 
protection of the right of property that is either 
expressly or impliedly guaranteed by all written 
constitution under our system of government. 
Of all the powers of government, the one most 
liable to abuse is the power of taxation. If 
placed in hands irresponsible to the people of 
the district to be taxed its abuse is a mere ques- 
tion of time.” 

From these authorities it is plainly seen that 
the nature of our government in America is such 
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that it can hardly be said that the power of 
taxation can be placed legally in the hands of a 
board not elected by the people. It is true that 
is some states of the Union the power to levy 
taxes for library matters has been placed finally 
with the library board even tho the board is 
appointed. Notable instances of that sort of a 
law is to be found in Jowa and Indiana. 

In Iowa the law was held unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of that State and the Court 
had this to say in passing upon the validity of 
that law. (State ex. rel. vs. Des Moines, 103 
Iowa 76, 39 L. R. A. 285): 

“We say then that there is implied limitation 
upon the power of the Legislature to delegate 
the power of taxation. This of necessity must be 
so, otherwise the Legislature might clothe any 
person with the power to levy taxes regardless 
of the will of those upon whom such burdens 
would be cast and such persons might be direct- 
ly responsible to no one. ‘ 

“Counsel have cited no instances in the legis- 
lation of this state and we have found none 
where the power to tax was conferred upon a 
Board of officers not elected by and immediately 
responsible to the people and we are unwilling 
to extend the right to delegate such power to 
any body or person not directly representing 
the people. The danger which lies in delegating 
such power to any person or board not directly 
responsible to the tax payers is so forcibly set 
forth in the citations we have made that we 
need not to enlarge upon it... . 

“The levy and collection of a tax is a taking 
of the property of the tax payer against his will 
and such a necessary, arbitrary and far reach- 
ing power ought not to be conferred upon a 
body of persons who are not the direct repre- 
sentatives of the people and who are not elected 
by them and who therefore are not directly re- 
sponsible to them unless the people assent 
thereto.” 

This Iowa law provided for the establishment 
of public libraries in cities of that state and for 
their control, government and management by a 
board of trustees to be appointed by the mayor 
by and with the consent of the common coun- 
cil, and the law further provided that the library 
board was annually to determine the tax neces- 
sary for the support of the library and that when 
so determined they should certify the tax to 
the common council, who should then levy 
that tax together with other municipal taxes 
and certify them to the county auditor. The 
use of the word “shall” in reference to the 
duties of the common council made it manda- 
tory upon that body to levy the taxes fixed 
by the library board so that in reality the 
tax was fixed finally by the board. 


In Indiana, the law is very similar, and the 
constitutionality of that act was questioned in 
that State, but the Supreme Court of Indiana in 
passing upon that question decided that the In- 
diana Statute was constitutional. In passing 
upon the question, however, the court rendered 
its opinion upon the theory that the public li- 
braries of the state were a necessary and proper 
part of the public school system of the state, and 
inasmuch as the constitution of the State of In- 
diana had specifically provided for a system of 
public education, the library law was constitu- 
tional. 

The opinion of the Iowa Court follows the 
better legal reasoning, but there has been a 
tendency of recent years to break away from 
the old time honored precedent, which I have 
heretofore stated and it does not seem impossi- 
ble that the courts of other states may take the 
position that even tho the power of taxation is 
an important one that it can be safely delegated 
to an appointed body. With our branches of 
government becoming more complicated every 
day, it is quite impossible that we as electors 
should vote directly for all of our governmental 
agencies and perhaps it will be possible to get 
away from this constitutional limitation on the 
power to tax. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
such a condition may arise for the benefit of the 
public libraries of the country, for I believe it 
can be safely said that the libraries are not upon 
a sound financial basis until the library boards 
themselves are given the power definitely and 
finally to determine the tax that is to be levied 
for their support. The library boards as a rule 
are made up of men and women who are all 
willing to sacrifice their time and energies for 
the welfare of the people and it is not at all 
likely that the powers delegated to them will be 
unfairly or improperly used. But it seems to me 
certain that the welfare of the libraries cannot 
be said to be taken care of so long as the power 
to fix their revenues is to be determined by a 
body politic such as a city council. Such men 
are usually interested in keeping taxes down as 
low as possible so that they may go back to 
their constituents and seek re-election, and again 
they are inclined to minimize the requirements 
of the library and to provide a larger revenue 
for those departments of government such as the 
police force and the street cleaning department 
whence political influence is most likely to come. 

But perhaps the coming of woman suffrage 
presages a better day for the library, for does 
not now a woman librarian have as much politi- 
cal power as does a policeman or a white wing? 
But, really, I believe the salvation of the library 
lies in being given the right to fix its own tax. 
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This power has often been delegated to school 
boards even tho they are appointive and it is 
not unreasonable to hope that the time may 
come when the library will be recognized as an 
institution important along with the ‘school. 
The school from the first grade to the end of 
the university generally provides training for 
the ihdividual for about sixteen years and then 
the school system has nothing further for him. 
The library serves him, not only for these six- 
teen years, but for all the remainder of his al- 
lotted span of life. Its influence has a wider 
range than the school. 

Libraries have gone thru about the same 
course of development as have schools. Like the 
school, the first library was a private one where 
only the fortunate owner could profit. And 
next came the subscription library and the com- 
munity school in each of which the payment of 
dues was a prerequisite to its use. The first li- 
brary society in America was organized by 
Franklin in Philadelphia in 1732 and _ incor- 
porated in 1742 under a law exempting such a 
library from taxation. More altruistic views 
later prevailed and out of these grew the li- 
brary association whose libraries were open to 
the public but maintained by private subscrip- 
tions. In the next stage we find libraries main- 
tained by general taxation but the establishment 
of such libraries and taxes for their support are 
generally left to the judgment of the local com- 
munity. Our school systems have gone a step 
further ahead and now the state usually takes 
a hand and the establishment and maintenances 
of schools is compulsory. Is it too much to 
hope that we may some time have the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a public library com- 
pulsory upon every community? 

Such a condition might require some change 
of attitude on the part of our courts, but our 
judiciary changes as the exigencies of time re- 
quire. Some of the pronouncements of our 
courts today would have shocked the legal mind 
of Justice Marshall. I would like to trace the 
development of some tax laws if time permitted 
but I can only refer briefly to them. Ditch and 
drainage laws generally provide for the spread- 
ing of a tax or special assessment by a commis- 
sioner or board appointed by a court and these 
laws were first assailed vigorously as being in 
contravention of a constitutional guaranty. Our 
country road laws had the same history and they 
were frequently held unconstitutional, notably 
in Board vs. Abbott, 52 Kan. 148 in 1893, in 
which case there was an able dissenting opinion. 
This decision was overruled in the same state 
in Wulf vs. Kansas City, 77 Kan. 358, in 1908. 
In the latter case the appointed Park Board of 
Kansas City was given the power to levy taxes 
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“for park purposes but the court took the posi- 
tion that the constitution limits rather than con- 
fers power and that having created a legislature 
its power was complete except insofar as it is 
limited by the constitution and there was no 
constitutional requirement that taxes be levied 
‘ y elective officers. 


What is Advertising? 
POST OFFICE REGULATIONS 
Publishers of the Liprary JOURNAL: 


Gentlemen: 

The Department at Washington has acknowl- 
edged the receipt of the letter of this office 
transmitting a copy of the December 15, 1920, 
issue of the Liprary JOURNAL with respect to 
the classification under the Act of October 3, 
1917, of the matter appearing on pages 1019, 
1020, 1046, 1048, and 1050 of that issue under 
the headings “What to Read on Social Hy- 
giene” and “Recent Bibliographies,” such ar- 
ticles containing in most cases the prices of the 
books referred to, some of the publishers of the 
books also being advertisers in the publication, 
and the following advice has been received from 
the Acting Third Assistant Postmaster General 
in a letter dated January 8, 1921: 


“You are advised that while there would ap- 
pear to be some reasons for regarding matter 
like that referred to, consisting of lists of books, 
the prices of which are given in many instances. 
and in connection with some of which concise 
comments in the form of reviews, also appear, 
as advertising matter chargeable with the second- 
class zone rates of postage prescribed by the 
Act of October 3, 1917, for such matter, never- 
theless, for the present where the books listed or 
reviewed in a publication are selected by the 
publisher or editor thereof and such matter is 
inserted exclusively for the information of its 
readers and not in connection with any under- 
standing or agreement with anyone interested in 
the sale of the books the matter will be re- 
garded as other than advertising for the purpose 
of determining the postage chargeable on the 
publication, provided the prices of the books 
are not given and the lists or reviews are other- 
wise free from features tending to give them 
the appearance of being designed to promote 
the sale of the books. 

“You may in this instance, however, accept 
postage on the issue in question on the basis of 
the markings made by the publishers.” 

J. G. Parren. 
United States Post Office, New York. 


Books by Twentieth Century American Poets 


A LIST SELECTED BY THE POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


HE Committee on Library Lists of the Poetry 

Society of America presents in the following 
titles its selection of the volumes of poetry by 
American authors which it considers all librar- 
ies should own in order that their readers may 
be informed to date as to the progress of poetry 
in their own country. Lists have been prepared 
annually since 1914, the first of them having 
covered the ground from 1900 to 1913. The 
members of this Committee are selected from 
among the poets, editors, reviewers, librarians, 
and college and university professors who are 
members of the Poetry Society. The lists have 
in the past been found of use not only to librar- 
ies but also to the general purchasers of poetry, 
a company that seems to be enlarging daily. 
The columns of the Lrsrary JourNAL afford the 
only public printing of this List, but the Bulletin 
of the Poetry Society gives place for a copy and 
the Syracuse Public Library also repeats it in 
its Bulletin. A transcript of the combined lists 
since 1914, called “Eighty-seven Poets,” was 
published by the Syracuse Public Library in 
1919 and may be obtained by librarians and 
others on request. 

The Committee appeals to writers and pub- 
lishers of poetry and all interested persons, for 
co-operation in the difficult work of keeping tally 
of the books of poetry published in this country. 
It will be glad to have its attention called to pri- 
vately printed or other works of poetry which 
might otherwise escape its attention. Communi- 
cations on this subject should be addressed to: 
Mrs. Martha Foote Crow, 418 Central Park West, 
New York City, who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

InprvipuaL Works 
Adams, Franklin P. Something Else Again. 


Doubleday. 
Humorous pieces in clever verse poems, and classic 
parodies. 
Aiken, Conrad. The House of Dust. 


Four Seas Co. 
One poem with sections; 
lyrical verse. 
Benét, Stephen Vincent. 
Holt. 
Narrative, humorous and other poems in 
metres. 
Benét, William Rose. 
Doran. 
Short poems romantic and varied in subject. 


Boston: 


transcripts from life in 
Heavens and Earth. 
rhymed 


Moons of Grandeur. 


Bodenheim, Maxwell. Advice and Other Poems. 


Knopf. 
Short poems in free forms. 
Bradford, Gamaliel. A Prophet of Joy. Hough. 
ton. 
One continuous poem in stanzas. A social satire. 
Brown, Abbie Farwell. Heart of New England. 
Houghton. 
Short poems in standardized forms; 
included. 
Burt, Maxwell Struthers. 
Scribner. 
Poems and sketches in standardized forms. 
Bynner, Witter. A Canticle of Pan and Other 
Poems. Knopf. 


Varied poems in both free and metrical forms 


Pilgrim Ode 


Songs and Portraits. 


Carlin, Francis. The Cairn of Stars. Holt. 
Irish ballads and lyrics. 
Carpenter, Rhys. The Plainsman and Other 


Poems. Oxford Univ. Press. 
Short poems, partly inspired by modern Greek life. 
Cone, Helen Gray. The Coat without a Seam. 
Dutton. 
Sonnets and lyrics of war and peace. 
Conkling, Grace Hazard. Wilderness Songs. 
Holt. 
Lyrical verse; contains songs of Old Mexico. 
Conkling, Hilda. Poems by a Little Girl. 
Stokes. 
Free verse forms by a child of eight. 

Corbin, Alice. Red Earth. R. F. Seymour. 
Free verse poems, chiefly of New Mexico. 
Cromwell, Gladys. Poems, new Edition. Mac- 

millan. 
Posthumous publication. Brief lyrics; one of the 
prize-winning volumes of the P. S. A. 
Eliot, T. S. Poems. Knopf. 
Satirical verse with an ultra-modern note. 
Farrar, John Chipman. Forgotten Shrines. 
Yale Univ. Press. 
One of the Yale Series of Younger Poets. 
Flexner, Hortense. Clouds and Cobblestones 
Houghton. 
A first volume; lyrics and sonnets on varied themes. 
Gibran, Kahlil. The Forerunner. Knopf. 
Poetic parables of the Orient. 
Guiterman, Arthur. Ballads of Old New York. 
Harper. 
Poems illustrating historical incidents of New York, 
humorous and serious. 
~Chips of Jade. Dutton. 
Clever maxims and aphorisms from the orient, done 
into Guitermanian verse. 
Hillyer, Robert. Alchemy. Brentano’s. 
One long poem of classic type, in cantos. 
Johns, Orrick. Black Branches. Pagan Pub. Co. 
Poems in free verse; including also three free verse 
plays. 
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Kemp, Harry. Chanteys and Ballads. Bren- 
tano’s. 

Out-door poems both of sea and land, done in swing- 
ing rhythms; including also a group of poems about 
Christ. 

Kenyon, James B. Harvest Home. J. T. White 

Co. 

Poems in standardized forms. Collected edition. 
Knibbs, H. H. Songs of the Trail. Houghton. 

Book of western (cowboy) poems, lyric and narra- 
tive. 


Kreymborg, Alfred. Blood of Things. Nicho- 


las Brown. 
Ultra-modern and somewhat fantastic verse. 


Le Gallienne, Richard. The Junkman and Other 
Poems. Doubleday. 
Short poems in the poet’s flawless technique; partly 
in “French forms.”’ 
Leonard, William Ellery. The Lynching and 
Other Poems. Huebsch. 
Poems of impassioned social import, in standard 
forms. 
Lindsay, Vachel. The Golden Whales of Cali- 
fornia. Macmillan. 
Short poems in the author’s customary and highly 
individual rhythms. 
Markham, Edwin. Gates of Paradise and Other 
Poems. Doubleday. 
The fourth volume of an established poet. Songs 
of a social and religious nature. 
Masters, Edgar Lee. Domesday Book. Mac- 
millan. 
Narrative poems in a free type of blank verse, cen- 
tering about one character. 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent. A Few Figs from 
Thistles. Frank Shay. 
Brief, epigrammatic poems. 
Morley, Christopher. Hide and Seek. Doran. 
Lyrical verse, chiefly written with a light touch. 
Oppenheim, James. The Solitary. Huebsch. 
Philosophical verse in free measures. 
Pound, Ezra. Umbra. Elkin Mathews. 
Partly a reprint from the author’s earlier work. 
Reese, Lizette Woodworth. Spicewood. Nor- 
man Remington Co. 
New poems by a poet of established reputation. 
— A Branch of May. T. B. Mosher. 
New edition with foreword by J. B. Rittenhouse. 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington. Lancelot. Thomas 
Seltzer. 
A narrative poem, which won the five hundred dol- 
lar prize of the Lyric Society. 
— The Three Taverns. Macmillan. 
Collection of psychological poems, chiefly character 
studies. 
Robinson, Edwin Meade. Piping and Panning. 
Harcourt. 
Volume of humorous verse. 
Sandburg, Carl. Smoke and Steel. Harcourt. 
Poems in free forms: partly on social problems. 
Sarett, Lew. Many, Many Moons. Holt. 
Interpretations of Indian life. Introduction by Carl 


Sandburg. 
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Schauffler, Robert Haven. The White Comrade 
and Other Poems. Houghton. 
Poems, containing author’s work for last decade. 
Scollard, Clinton. , War Voices and Memories. 


J. T. White Co. 
Poems written during 1917 and 1918, chiefly concern- 
ing America, Italy and the Orient. 


Seiffert, Marjorie Allen. A Woman of Thirty. 
Knopf. 
Poems of modern type, in free forms. 
Teasdale, Sara. Flame and Shadow. Macmil- 
lan. 
Fourth book by this poet: brief singing lyrics, chief- 
ly of love. 
Thompson, John R. Poems. Scribner. 
Newly collected edition of a southern poet well-known 
since before the Civil War. 
Van Dyke. Henry. Poems. Scribner. 
Collected edition of the well-known poet. 
Van Dyke, Tertius. Songs of Seeking and Find- 
ing. Scribner. 
Sonnets and lyrics in standard forms. 
Walsh, Thomas. Don Folquet and Other Poems. 
Lane. 
A tale of knighthood in verse. 
Wells, Winifred. The Hesitant Heart. Huebsch. 
Lyric verse: a first volume. 
— Marguerite., Bluestone. Macmil- 
an. 
Poems on varied themes, in both lyrical form and 
in unrhymed cadence. 


Wood, Clement. Jehovah. Dutton. 
A poem in narrative and lyric forms, presenting a 
modern conception of some Biblical themes. 


Woodberry, George E. The Roamer and Other 


Poems. Harcourt. 
One long philosophical poem, and a group of son- 
nets called “Ideal Passion.” 


COLLECTIONS 


Braithwaite, Wm. Stanley. Anthology of Mag- 


azine Verse for 1920. Small Maynard. 
— The Book of Modern British Verse. Small, 


Maynard. 

Frothingham, Robert. Songs of Dogs. Hough- 
ton. 

— Songs of Horses. Houghton. 

Krevmborg, Alfred. Others for 1919; antho- 
logy of the new verse. New York: Nicholas 
L. Brown. 

Miscellany of American Poetry. Unpublished 
poems by various poets. Harcourt. 

Stork, Charles Wharton. Contemporary Verse 
Anthology. Dutton. 

Untermeyer, Louis. Modern American Poetry. 
Harcourt. 

— Modern British Poetry. Harcourt. 

Wells, Carolyn. The Book of Humorous Verse. 
Doran. 

Widdemer, Margaret. The Haunted Hour. Har- 
court. 





College Library News, 1917-1920 


A SUMMARY OF THE LITERATURE RELATING TO COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES PUBLISHED 


BetwEEN JANUARY, 1917, AND NoveMBER, 1920. 


PREPARED BY THE STUDENTS AND EpIrep BY 


THE PRINCIPAL OF THE LipRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YorRK Pustic Liprary FOR THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF EASTERN COLLEGE LIBRARIANS HELD AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ON NOVEMBER 27, 


HE ground covered in this summary con- 

sists of the English and American profes- 

sional periodicals, the American periodical 
indexes, the American Library Association’s 
Proceedings, and, as far as was possible, the 
book and pamphlet literature of the period. No 
claim to completeness is made. The material 
noted groups itself roughly under three heads, 
namely, that which has to do with the broader 
aspects of administration, that which pertains to 
technical organization, and that which is of a 
bibliographical nature. 

The treatments of administrative matters found 
reflect certain perennial problems of the college 
librarian. Fundamental among them is the place 
of the library in the college organization: Mr. 
Drury has discussed this, emphasizing the func- 
tion of the library as a co-ordinate department 
serving all others but independent of all, and 
urging the importance to the librarian of dean’s 
ranking and freedom from control on the part 
of his colleagues. As a supervising body which 
he believes would operate satisfactorily, Mr. 
Drury suggests a library committee of seven'— 
two trustees, lwo professors, and as ex-officio 
members the president, comptroller and libra- 
rian—to meet quarterly for the purpose of pass- 
ing upon appointments, appropriations and pol- 
icies. Another phase of relations with the col- 
lege is treated in the pamphlet report on depart- 
mental libraries issued by a University of Chi- 
cago committee.’ This represents an enquiry ex- 
tending over some three years, and embodies 
findings as to usage in several other institutions, 
with recommendations tending toward centrali- 
zation and strengthening of the general library; 
it does not, however, go as far in this direction 
as the original proposals of the committee might 
have indicated. 

So far as equipment and visible facilities have 
a part in good service some criteria bearing upon 
them are essential. These are touched upon in 

‘Lierary Journat, June 15, 1920, pp. 551-552; 
School and Society, Oct. 9, 1920, pp. 311-313. 


* University of Chicago Library. Report of commit- 
tee appointed . . . to investigate the relations of de- 


partmental libraries in the University of Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1917. 


1920. 


W. H. Allen’s “Self Surveys by Colleges and 
Universities”; and again in articles by Mr. 
Bishop. In speaking of reading room accommo- 
dations Mr. Bishop advises liberal allowance for 
growth, and urges that seating capacity be twen- 
ty per cent of the enrollment.’ Again, after dis- 
cussing general needs,” he stipulates 100,000 vol- 
umes as the minimum collection possible in a 
college aiming to give modern work in the hu- 
manities and in science, that 100,000 to 150,000 
volumes per 1000 students is a fair average in 
any institution, and that the library should re- 
ceive six to ten per cent of the total college 
income; and states that the most vital need of 
American scholarship is not the so-called en- 
dowment of research, but the provision of the 
materials for research in university libraries, and 
adequate quarters. 

The records show that college librarians as 
well as public librarians are giving thought to 
the professional strengthening of their group. 
Mr. Severance urges certification as a means to 
this.” Mr. Henry emphasizes the salary situa- 
tion,’ and Says that we must either content our- 
selves with the standards of stupid service 
which low salaries impose, reconcile ourselves 
to unionization and trade conditions, or increase 
salaries to decent living possibilities. Adolf ©. 
Noé* and J. T. Jennings’ lay stress upon the 
need of greater opportunity and encouragement 
for the library worker to better his sc' 
equipment. Mr. Noé asserts that administra- 
tive technique has been developed at the ex- 
pense of productive scholarship; and that im- 
mediate practical service has tended to crowd 
out the ideal of broad national and professional 
usefulness on the part of the library and its 
personnel, 

Much thought has been given to plans of pre- 
paration for the forms of work represented in 


olarly 


* World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1917, p. 244 
246, 

*Liprary Journar, Sept. 15, 1920, p. 732-734. 

* School and Society, Sept. 18, 1920, p. 205-214. 

* Public Libraries, March, 1920, p. 124-126. 

*Liprary Journar, May, 1919, p. 282-284. 

“School and Society, July 19, 1919, p. 70-72. 
Journat, April. 1918, p. 227-233. 
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college and university libraries. Subsequent to 
a discussion of the matter at this conference 
three years ago Dr. Lichtenstein dealt with it in 
an article,” approving the idea of a graduate 
library school but questioning its power to draw 
students; and Mr. Keogh and Miss Emma Bald- 
win contributed very carefully considered papers 
to the literature of the American Library Insti- 
tute. Although not entirely germane at this 
point it is interesting to note that Sir William 
Osler“ speaking in 1917 before a summer li- 
brary class at Aberystwyth, Wales, advocated 
the starting, as a department of at least one uni- 
versity in each division of the United Kingdom, 
a “school of the book,” and that a School of 
Librarianship is now in its second year at the 
University of London. Being British, it tends to 
emphasize bibliography and the other forms of 
library interest which are prominent in the col- 
lege library, and includes a course in paleo- 
graphy in its curriculum. 

Only a few library buildings have been erect- 
ed in the last four years, but, as usual, their 
dedications have occasioned descriptions setting 
forth the ideas and experiments involved. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology came 
first, with ifs section of a building devoted to 
the library, this and the collections it houses 
being treated in the Liprary Journat.” Am- 
herst College held exercise in connection with 
the opening of the Converse Memorial Library 
in November, 1917; Dr. Putnam spoke at this 
time, and an article reporting the occasion in- 
cludes floor plans.” Leland Stanford Junior 
University began the use of its new building in 
1919, and we have as commemorating this not 
only periodical reports but a 40-page book, pub- 
lished by the university and including a_his- 
tory of the library.“ Notre Dame's building, 
presumably occupied before 1917, is described 
in an article” published within the years cov- 
ered by this summary. Finally the new Michi- 
gan building was formally opened on January 
7, 1920, the main features of the day being Mr. 
Bowker’s address, “The library, democracy and 


* Lrprary Journar, April, 1918. p. 233-235. 

"Library Association Record, Aug.-Sept., 1917, p. 
287-308. 

* Liprary Journar, Jan.. 1917. p. 30-35. 

* Liprary Jourvat, Dec., 1917, p. 954-955. 

“New building of the Stanford Univ. Library and a 
history of the library, 1891-1919. Stanford University. 
1920. 40 p. illus. 

“Public Libraries, April, 1918. p. 174-175. 
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research,’ and exhibits by Mr. Voynich and 
from the Clements collection of Americana. ™ 

A few libraries have in the period under ex- 
amination issued manuals or handbooks; there 
are to be mentioned that prepared at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1917," and that published 
by Princeton University in the same year. * 
These are of interest chiefly as examples, altho it 
is worth noting that the first printing of this 
edition of the Princeton manual had in view the 
post-conference visit of A. L. A. members to 
Princeton in 1916. 

The stated meetings of college librarians, 
here, and at Chicago in mid-winter, and in con- 
nection with the A, L. A. conferences, have gone 
on with little interruption. These have pro- 
duced the usual quota of discussion, the reports 
of which in this paper are considered topically. 

As librarians we grow to be internationally 
minded, and passing mention should be made 
of Mr. John Ansteinnson’s description of the li- 
brary of the University of Christiana”; of the 
article “ upon Chinese libraries by Mr. T. C. 
Tai, librarian of Tsing Hua College, Peking; ot 
Mr. Dickerson’s report concerning the library of 
the University of Beaune”; and of the numer- 
ous articles relative to the library at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, telling of its destruction and 
of plans for its rebuilding *. 

Turning to the details of method and of in- 
ternal organization there seem to be few items 
to report. In the field of pure technique, for 
example, there have been no startling innova- 
tions. Miss Gibbs has given us a review of the 
needs and of the situation as regards a union 


-seria] list." Mr. Currier has told of the Har- 


vard rules for counting pamphlets,” and has 
discussed possible economies in cataloging”. 


” Public Libraries, Feb., 1920, p. 78-79; Liprary 
Journar, Feb. 1, 1920, p. 107-109; Lrprary JourNaAt. 
Oct., 1919, p. 633-637. 

* University of Chicago Library. Rules and regula- 
‘ions of the university libraries, 1917. University of 
Chicago Press, 1917. 34 p. 

* Princeton University Library. Princeton and the 
university library: class of 1921 edition. Princeton, The 
University Library. 1917. 8 p. 

* Liprary Journat, Jan. .7, 1920, p. 23-24. 

"Public Libraries, Feb. 1919, p. 37-40; Liprary 
Journat, July. 1919, p. 423-429. 

* Public Libraries, July, 1919, p. 255-258. 

* Public Libraries, May, 1918, p, 221-222; Liprary 
Journar, July. 1919, p. 443-446; 788. Koch, T. W.. 
War libraries and other studies. Stechert, 1918, p. 255- 
279. 

*Lirnary Journar, Feb. 1917, p. 95-99 

* Lirrary Journat, April, 1918, p, 241-245. 

* 4.1L. A. Bulletin, 1918, p. 243-245. 
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Mr. Hanson has presented the need of co-opera- 
tion in the cataloging of monographs and com- 
posite collections not touched by Library of 
Congress and A. L. A. cards.” Miss Patton has 
dealt with the methods of treating gift pamph- 
lets at the University of Illinois.” Miss Green- 
halgh has described the Columbia system of ac- 


7 


counting.” And an article reporting a discus- 
sion at this conference in 1916 furnishes the 
results of the test as to comparative costs of 
cataloging at Columbia and at Yale.” 

Formal instruction to students in the use of 
the library calls for discussion under the head 
of methods. An article published in 1918 con- 
tains a digest of the course of this kind given 
by Miss Gertrude Bucks at the Kansas State 
Normal School.“ Mr. H. O. Severance’s re- 
printed book “A library for high 
schools” * contains some things that would be 
helpful in college instruction, notably, explana- 
tions as to the parts of a book and as to classi- 
fication. The manual prepared and just pub- 
lished by Misses Hutchins, Johnson and Wil- 
liams at the University of Illinois, which has 
erown out of their experience in teaching li- 
brary methods to college students, contains ma- 
terial which may make it a standard work. * 

Upon advertising, and upon accustoming stu- 
dents to use the library, there seems little to be 
said or written after Mr. Drury’s compilation of 
a year ago.” An earlier article by Mary I. 
Carpenter had cited methods in vogue in cer- 
tain women’s colleges,” and Mr. William E. 
Martin, librarian of Bucknell University, dis- 
cussed subsequently the conduct of a formal ad- 
vertising department.” Consideration for stu- 
dents’ cultural reading is a phase of this mat- 
ter, and it is gratifying to find emphasis upon 
the interest of the college librarian in encourag- 
ing the reading of literature other than that 
which is required,“ and the buying of good 


primer 


* Public Libraries, Jan. 1918, p. 20-21. 

* 4.1L. A. Bulletin, 1918, p. 249-250. 

* Linrary Journat, May, 1918, p. 307-311. 

* LIBRARY JOURNAL, Feb. 1917, p. 110-112. 

* Public Libraries, Feb. 1918, p. 80-81. 

* Missouri Book Company, Columbia, 1917. 

“Guide to the use of libraries. A manual for stu- 
dents in the University of Illinois. Urbana, 1920. 

**A4 revision of this appears in Liprary JOURNAL, 
June 1, 1920, p. 487-490. 

* Wisconsin Library Bulletin, Jan. 1917, p. 14-17. 

” Public Libraries, June, 1920, p. 305-308. 

** North Carolina, Library Bulletin, March, 1918, p 
100-102; Public Libraries, Jan. 1917, p. 1-4. 

*Trprary Journat, April, 1917, p. 305-308. 
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books. Mr. Clarence Sherman has laid stress 
upon the latter point. ” 

Extra-campus work on the part of college 
libraries is not highly developed, but a number 
of institutions report instances of it. Berea Col- 
lege (Kentucky) has for years sent travelling 
libraries and gifts of books into the mountains, 
and now carries on the distribution by means 
of a book wagon.” The University of Texas 
library has a well developed extension division, 
which makes possible serious study in remote 
sections by means of package libraries.” Less 
definite as news items than the above, but none 
the less interesting, are Mr. John Ridington’s 
plea for travelling library collections of mater- 
ial bearing upon university courses, for the bene- 
fit of ex-service men who are unable to attend 
the university"; Miss Ernestine Noa’s descrip- 
tion of the library in the seminar room of the 
Rural Social Science Department at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, which presumably is 
designed for state-wide use”; and the package 
library service conducted by the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Indiana—supposedly 
in co-operation with the University Library—and 
available to every resident of the State.” 

The third division of this resumé, and the 
most interesting one, concerns itself with lists 
and descriptions of notable collections. The ac- 
cumulation here within the four years seems 
rather significant. First of all, there have ap- 
peared a few working compilations, restricted 
in interest but valuable for their own purposes, 
such as the printed catalog of Augustana College 
Library,” the list of serials in the University of 
Arizona Library,” the pamphlet on the Bixby 
books and other recent gifts to Emory University 
Library.” the six-page leaflet descriptive of Quak- 


*® LiprarRyY JournaL, July, 1917, p. 520-521. 
” Liprary JourNAL, June, 1918, p. 390-393. 
“ Liprary Journat, Nov. 1918, p. 808-815. 
“North Carolina Library Bulletin, Dec. 1919, p. 46- 


48. 
“ Public Libraries, July, 1919, p. 237-239. 
“ Skarstedt, Marcus, comp. Bibliography of the cata- 


logued books of the Augustana College library. Rock 
Island, Ill, 1917. 272 p. (Augustana College Bulletin, 
v. 13, no. 1). 

“Lutrell, Estelle. Guide, M. A., comp. List of 
serials in the University of Arizona library, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, 1918, 46 p. (University of Arizona 
Record, v. 11, no. 2). 

“Emory University Library. Bixby books and other 
recent gifts to the library. Atlanta, Ga. 1917. 8 p. 
(Bulletin v. 3, no. 3). 

“Haverford College Library. Quaker books and 
Quakeriana in the library of Haverford College. Haver- 


ford, Pa., 1919. 6 p. 
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criana in the Haverford College Library,” and 
Princeton’s joint finding list of foreign news- 
papers.” : 

Technical and semi-technica) collections have 
received some mention. There are descriptions 
of the library of the United States Naval War 
College at Newport,” and of valuable material, 
including works on medical history, in the li- 
brary of Transylvania College.” Yale Univer- 
sity has published a list of medica) serials in 
Connecticut libraries,” enlarged from a list of 
similar material in the Yale Library issued in 
1912. The Liautard” and Salmon” veterinary 
libraries are described. Mr. Ralph Power, writ- 
ing from Europe, tells of the proposal to as- 
semble special commercial collections for use 
in connection with business courses recently es- 
tablished at the University of London.” 

The accumulation and care of war material 
seems to have been an universal problem. Dr. 
Richardson has led the way in contributions to 
this, Princeton having published at least two 
printed lists of its European war literature— 
one alphabetical,” in 1917, and one classified,” 
in 1918-——and two photostat lists—one of books 
and pamphlets on the economic aspects of the 
war, and one of posters.” Mr. L. N. Wilson 
compiled a list of the war collections of Clark 
University, and devised a classification for pos- 
ters.” Mr. Lydenberg and others discussed the 
arrangement of war material at a recent meet- 
ing of the college and reference section of the 
A. L. A.” And Mr. Power has told of the war 
library and museum at Paris,” established by 
M. Camille Block and Madame Bioek in 1914. 


“Princeton University Library. Joint finding list 
of foreign newspapers. Princeton University Library, 
1918. 

“ Liprary JournaL, June, 1918, p. 409-410. 

® Liprary JournaL, April, 1918, p. 269-271. 

"Yale University Library. List of medical serials 
in the libraries of Connecticut, May. 1919. New 
Haven, Yale University Library, 1919. 92 p. 

 Liprary Journat, Feb. 1918, p. 83. 

* Liprary Journat, May, 1919, p. 308. 

™ Liprary Journat, May, 1919, p. 304-306. 

"Princeton University Library. European war col- 
lection; alphabetical author finding list. Princeton, 
1917, 40 p 

“Princeton University Library. European war col- 
lection; classified list. Princeton, 1918, 97 p. 

* Princeton University Library. Index list of books 
and pamphlets on the economic aspects of the war. 
Princeton University Library, 1918. 

* Princeton University Library. War poster collec- 
tions. Princeton, 1919. 

* Wilson, L. N., comp. War collection of Clark 
University Library. Clark University Press, 1918. 53 p. 

© A. L. A. Bulletin, 1919, p. 390-393. 

® Linrary Journat, May, 1919, p. 303-304. 


Scholarship, like business, has turned its eyes 
to the south in recent decades, and a number of 
valuable Latin-American collections in North 
American universities is one result. Yale has 
40,000 volumes, made up chiefly of the libra- 
ries of Hiram Bingham and H. R. Wagner, and 
including newspapers. Columbia has 4500 vol- 
umes, as well as much related material classed 
under literature and language. Harvard pos- 
sesses 19,000 volumes, made up partly of pri- 
vate libraries. Brown boasts of the George Earl 
Church collection, and there are many relevant 
pieces in the John Carter Brown Library. Notre 
Dame has come into ownership of the South 
American library of J. A. Zahm. The Bancroft 
collection at Berkeley should not be overlooked, 
for altho broad in its scope it is rich in Spanish 
manuscripts. Al) of these collections, and in 
addition some which are not parts of university 
libraries, are described in recent Liprary Jour- 
NAL articles.” 

Where collections in this country are con- 
cerned presumably nothing can compete with 
Americana in interest. It is sufficient merely 
to mention two significant events of the last 
four years in this field, namely, the appear- 
ance of the first part of the new John Carter 
Brown catalog,” and the gift of his collection 
to the University of Michigan by Mr. W. L. 
Clements.” 

Records, printing and literature remain to be 
considered. G. A. Barton prepared, and the 
Yale University Press published, in 1918, parts 
one to three of the description of the Haverford 
College Library collection of cuneiform tab- 
lets.” M. M. Shaver has annotated a list of rare 
books, manuscripts and autographs in the Vas- 
sar College Library, which is mentioned here 
because of its emphasis on the history of print- 
ing.” Vassar College has also published a bro- 
chure, listing with black and white illustrations 
the printer’s marks in the windows of the Fred- 
erick Ferris Thompson Memorial Library.” 


“ Liprary JourNaL, June, 1917, p. 455; April, 1919, 
p. 222-228. 

“Brown University. John Carter Brown Library. 
Bibliotheca Americana, v. 1, pt. 1, 240 p. Providence, 
R. L., 1919. 

Public Libraries, April, 1920, p. 202-203. 

© Barton, G. A., Haverford Library collection of 
cuneiform tablets. . . Yale University Press, 1918. 

Vassar College Library. List of rare books, manu- 
scripts and autographs in Vassar College Library. . . 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 1917, 38 p. 

“Vassar College. List of the printer’s marks in the 
window of the Frederick Ferris Thompson Memorial 
Library. . . . Poughkeepsie. N. Y., 1917, 8 p. 
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Among the more strictly literary items there 
stands out the work of A. S. W. Rosenbach on 
the Harry Elkins Widener collection—the gen- 
eral two-volume catalog,” the Dickens catalog,” 
and the catalog of works illustrated by the 
Cruikshanks"—all of which bear date 1918. 
Also, Mary Eunice Wead has compiled and the 
University of Michigan has published a catalog 
of the Jones Carlyle collection.” Major G. W. 
Littlefield has bought and presented to the Uni- 
versity of Texas the Wrenn Elizabethan library, 
and altho no catalog of this is to be listed a note 
concerning it appears in the Lisrary JouRNAL.” 
Finally, there should be mentioned Yale’s publi- 
cation of facsimiles and reproductions of items 
in the Speck collection of Goethiana,” the Uni- 
versity of California library’s pamphlet descrip- 
tive of its library of French thought,” and Hall- 


Catalog of the books 
Phila- 


* Rosenbach, A. S. W., comp. 
and manuscripts of Harry Elkins Widener. 
delphia, 1918, 2 v. 

* Rosenbach, A. S. W., comp. Catalog of the writ- 
ings of Charles Dickens in the library of Harry Elkins 
Widener. Philadelphia, 1918, 111 p. 

™ Rosenbach, A. S. W., comp. Catalog of the works 
illustrated by George Cruikshank and Isaac and Robert 
Cruikshank in the library of Harry Elkins Widener. 
Philadelphia, 1918, 279 p. 

"Wead. Mary Eunice, comp. Catalog of the Dr. 
Samuel A. Jones Carlyle collection, with additions from 
the general library. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
1919, 11) p. 

 Lipraky Journat, April, 1918, p. 273. 

™ Yale University Library. William A. Speck col- 
lection of Goethiana. Facsimiles and reproductions of 
unique and rare items. New Haven, 1917. 

* University of California Library. Dedication of the 
Library of French Thought. . . 1918, 36 p. 


A Librarian’s 


The American librarians, constituting the so- 
called Northern Party of the projected library 
invasion of Europe in the summer of 1914, an 
invasion cut short by the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War, will recall with pleasure, their visit 
to the University of Christiania Library. Par- 
ticularly will they recall the venerable Chief, 
A. C. Drolsum, and the stately, but genial man- 
ner in which he received the guests and explained 
to them the administration, and the various de- 
partments of the National Library. 

From a communication to Nordisk Tidskrift 
for Bok-och Biblioteksvdsen, 1920, Nr. 2, just 
received in this country, it will be noted that on 
March 23, 1920, Mr. Drolsum completed fifty 


years of continuous service in the University Li- 
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dor Hermannson’s catalog of runic literature in 
the Fiske Icelandic collection at Cornell.” 

Under the heading of contemporary bibliog- 
raphy only one considerable item for which a 
library is responsible has come to notice. This 
is Mr. George D. Brown’s list of the works of 
Woodrow Wilson from 1910-17, continuing Mr. 
Clemon’s compilation for an earlier period.” 

Lines of inclusion in such a summary as this 
are difficult to draw, and it is realized that much 
material of interest to college library workers 
and some contributions coming from them, altho 
not touching collections actually under their 
care, has been passed by. If any excursions 
beyond the limits set are permissible, they 
would be to mention Miss Mudge’s periodical 
reviews of new reference books and her plans 
for a new edition of Kroeger’s “Guide”; Mr. 
Hicks’ informational book, “The new world 
order”; the work of Mr. Keogh for the “In- 
quiry,” of Mr. Bishop as president of the A. L. 
A., and of Dr. Raney on importation problems 
and Library War Service negotiations of all of 
which the printed record is naturally scant; and 
the labors of Mr. Koch as historian of the A. 
L. A. Library War Service.” 

* Hermannson, H., comp. Catalog of runic litera- 
ture. . . Oxford University Press, 1918, 105 p. 

* Brown, G. D. Essay toward a bibliography of the 
publislied writings and addresses of Woodrow Wilson, 
1910-1917. Princeton University Library, 1917, 52 p. 

™ Liprary JourNnat, March, 1917, p. 174-182; Jan., 
1918, p. 14-19; Jan., 1919, p. 11-16. 

* Hicks, F. C. The new world order. 
1920, 496 p. 

™Koch, T. W. War libraries and allied studies. 


Stechert, 1918, 287 p., illus.; Koch, T Books in 
the war. . . Houghton, 1919, 388 p. illus. 


Doubleday, 


Golden Jubilee 


brary, having entered its service of 1870 and 
having been Chief Librarian since 1876. 

For a member of our profession to have com- 
pleted fifty years of continuous service is in it- 
self an achievement sufficiently rare to warrant 
mention; in the case of Mr. Drolsum it is par- 
ticularly noteworthy because of the institution 
which he has served, and the important work in 
history and politics for which he has found time 
aside from his library duties. 


J. C. M. H. 


The Detroit Public Library, at the request of 
the symphony management, will contribute 
music notes to the programs of the Detroit 
symphony concerts this year. 
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Going 


TEM 1. “For the United States, thrice the 

domestic price, beginning New Year’s,” is 
now the word from Leipzig. That is to say, list 
price plus 200% Valutazuschlag (instead of 
250% since October 15, 1920) plus 10% 
Teuerungszuschlag, for books in print. The 
rates for other countries are not yet at hand. 
Antiquarian items will, of course, continue to be 
exempt. 

This result appears to have been brought 
about by a revolt of prominent scientific pub- 
lishers who disbelieve in the principle of dis- 
crimination against foreigners. The present 
measure is a compromise. More will probably 
follow, especially if the mark continues to rise. 

Every such reduction widens the gap between 
the German agent and his competitors in other 
countries. In this situation librarians should 
be on guard against tricky bills. For example, 
an Italian invoice for German publications re- 
cently examined was found, while apparently 
22% below the Leipzig schedule, actually to be 
built upon a domestic price 80° inflated. 

Item 2. In view of continually shifting con- 
ditions, libraries will find it wise to require that 
agents submit bills for periodicals only on oc- 
casion of delivery of initial numbers. Any other 
course is a gamble with somebody probably 
losing, and that somebody is pretty sure to be 
the library. 

Item 3. Except .in the case of very large 
consignments libraries will find it advantageous 
to have European material dispatched by parcel 
post rather than freight, unless, of course, vol- 


Down 


umes are too heavy for the mails. Six per cent 
will about cover such carriage, whereas boxes, 
except big ones, will come higher and travel far 
more slowly. 

If, however, freight be utilized, it is well to 
have the shipper prepay ocean charges. Landed 
collect in American harbors, the steamship 
companies are apt to bill transportation of cargo 
in gold at the ante-bellum rates of exchange. 

Use the postal route always, where possible, 
for German consignments, since it is easy to 
find agents who will meet the cost of stamps, but 
none will cover freight, not to mention quicker 
delivery. 

Item 4. The publishers of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica announced that the three new vol- 
umes supplementary to the eleventh edition 
would appear on India paper only. They have, 
however, now yielded to widespread demand. 
supported by this Committee, and agreed to an 
edition on ordinary book paper as well. Further- 
more, if enough requests are received, they will 
bind this in buckram with the A. L. A. rein- 
forcement. 

All purchasers of these three volumes should 
at once give them notification of (1) the paper 
desired—whether India or ordinary, and (2) the 
binding preferred—whether cloth or special 
buckram. 

M. LLeweLtyn Raney. 
Anna G. Hupparp, 
Purp B. Wricurt, 

A, L. A. Committee on Book Buying. 


A NEW VOTERS’ HANDBOOK 


C¢PLLINOIS Voters’ Handbook” published by 

the Woman’s City Club of Chicago, 1920, 
deserves the hearty commendations which are 
being received by the publishers for its timely 
appearance, attractive form, practical arrange- 
ment, clear and concise text, reliability, and ab- 
sence of legal phraseology. The subject matter 
collected under six chapter headings—Tech- 
nique of voting and information for citizens; 
Citizenship; City and village government; 
County government; State government; Federal 
government, has been tested by experts in mu- 
nicipal, state and:national laws, and the editing 
committee (composed of civic workers, several 


of whom have national reputation) has done 
careful and excellent work, and produced a 
helpful manual, printed on good paper, in clear 
type. It has marginal indexing, brief lists of 
references to up-to-date material, a good subject 
index, and is illustrated by charts and maps 
It appeals to the reader by its straightforward 
and direct information, is a handbook of prac- 
tical use to new voters, women’s clubs, civics 
classes, and a tool which librarians have found 
to be of more than usual helpfulness. 

While published for the convenience of the 
women of Illinois and Chicago, it will also in- 
terest students at large, for it contains informa- 
tion of national import in the chapters devoted 
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to the “Technique of Voting”; “Citizenship”; 
and “Federal Government.” Designed to meet 
the needs of citizenship classes preparing for 
intelligent voting at the recent election, it was 
issued in two forms, viz., as a pamphlet of i110 
pages, and by chapters, with separate cover, 
title-page and introduction, punched for fasten- 
ing with paper fasteners. This latter form al- 
lows for replacing parts which will be revised 
as laws are made or amended; and will be par- 
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ticularly useful to libraries maintaining pack- 
age-libraries, or pamphlet-files, for the parts 

be used separately under direct subject. The 
price is 60 cents for the complete pamphlet: 
i0 and 15 cents each for the various chapters, 
or 70 cents for the complete “loose-leaf” form. 
A discount of 10% is allowed on lots of 25 or 
more. Address: Woman’s City Club of Chicago, 
16 North Wabash Ave, Chicago, Illinois. 

J. M. W. 


Teaching The Use of a High School Library 


A SELECT LIST OF BOOKS PREPARED BY MRS. JESSIE LUTHER 
Reference Librarian, Kellogg Library, Kansas State Normal School, Emporia. 


Connolly, Louise. How to Use a Library. 


1917. H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. Bds. $1.30; 
pa. $1.00. (Modern American Library Econ- 
omy.) 


Prepared for use of teachers, librarians and normal 
and high school classes. The questions and exercises 
are practical. 

Fay, Lucy E., and Eaton, Anne T. Instruction 
in the Use of Books and Libraries; 2d ed., 


1919. F. W. Faxon Co., 83 Francis St., Bos- 
ton. $3.25. (Useful Reference series, no 23.) 


Part 1: On the use of books; part II: Selection of 
books and children’s literature; part III: Administra- 
tion of school libraries. 

Valuable source of material in preparation for this 
work. 

Hopkins, Florence M. Reference Guides that 
Should be Known and How to Use Them. 
1913. Willard Co., 479 Sixth St.. Detroit. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

This 1913 edition is a more practical book for teach- 
ers than the later edition listed below. The groups 
of lessons discussed can be given in connection with 
English courses in high and normal schools. 

Reported by the author as out of print and not to be 
reprinted. 

— — Reference Guides that Should be Known 
and How to Use Them, rev. ed. 1919. Wil- 
lard Co., Detroit. 11-parts, pa., 25c. each. 

A series of eleven graded lessons, each in a separate 
pamphlet. The complete series constitutes a second edi- 
tion of “Reference ghides that should be known.” Con- 
tents: 1: Webster’s New International Dictionary; 
2: New Standard Dictionary; 3: Encyclopedias; 4: 
Parts of a book; 5: Atlases, City directories, gazetteers; 
6: Concordances; 7: Library classifications and card 
catalog; 8: Indexes to periodical literature; 9: Year- 
books; 10: Commercial indexes; 11: Important publi- 
cations of city, state and federal governments. Pam- 
phlets 1, 3, 7, 8, are most usable for high school classes. 
The inclusion of specimen pages from reference books 
and the illustrative examples are valuable features of 
these guides. : 
Kroeger, Alice Bertha, and Mudge, Isadore Gil- 

bert. Guide to the Study and Use of Refer- 

ence Books; 3d ed., 1917. American Library 

Association Publishing Board, 78 E. Wash- 


ington St., Chicago. $2.50. 


A standard book for verification, that should be in 
the library. but too detailed for use by students. 
Lowe, John Adams. Books and Libraries: a 

Manual of Instruction for their Use in Col- 

leges. 1916. F. W. Faxon Co., 83 Francis 

St., Boston. pa. 50c. (Useful Reference series, 

no. 16.) 

A practical aid in class instruction 
mentary reading. Includes exercises 
magazine indexes, general and special reference books. 
Ward, Gilbert O. Practical Use of Books and 

Libraries; 3d ed. 1917. F. W. Faxon Co., 

Boston. $1.25. (Useful Reference series, no. 

17.) 

A textbook for use with high school classes. 

—_— Suggestive Outlines and Methods for 
Teaching the Use of the Library. 1919. F. W. 
Faxon Co., Boston. (Useful Reference series, 
no. 21.) $1.50. 

A book for teachers. Supplements 
“Practical Use of Books and Libraries.” 
Wisconsin. Department of Public Instruction. 

Lessons on the Use of the School Library. 

1918. C. P. Cary, State Supt. Pub. Instrue- 

tion, Madison, Wis. pa. 5e. 

Intended for elementary school classes but is useful 
in high schools in giving library instruction outlined 
that has not been given in the grades. 

— Library Lessons for High Schools. 
1918. C. P. Cary, State Supt. Pub» Instruc., 
Madison, Wis. pa. 5c. 

A guide in giving definite lessons on the use of the 
high school library. Specific references are given to 
Connolly, Fay and Eaton, Kroeger, Hopkins, and Ward. 
(See above.) 

Wiswell, Leon O. How to Use Reference Books. 
1916. American Book Co., Chicago. 80c. 
This book is especially helpful for the detailed dis 

cussion of Webster's New International Dictionary. 


and for supple 
on the catalog, 


the author's 


The American Library Association has recent- 
ly sent to the Havana Post Number One, Amer- 
ican Legion. Havana, Cuba, a collection of books 


which will serve as a foundation for a Post Li- 


brary. 
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Denver’s New Libraries 


HREE new buildings—-two branch libraries 

and a community house—were opened this 

last month under the auspices of the Den- 

ver Public Library. They were built in the latter 

half of 1920 during the period of the highest cost 

of materials and labor in Denver and show cer- 

tain restrictions which this imposed, but the two 

new branch library buildings in particular show 

several fairly new features in construction de- 
tails. 

The two new branch libraries, Park Hill and 

Elyria, were gifts from the Carnegie Corpora- 


IN THE PARK HILL BRANCH, SHOWING WINDOW 
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tion. The Park Hill building, measur- 
ing 64 by 32 feet, cost $26,000 com- 
plete and furnished and the Elyria 
building, 52 by 26 feet in area, cost 
$16,000 complete and _ furnished. 
Both buildings are of the same general 
plan—an open interior on the main 
floor with auditorium and work rooms 
on the basement floor. 

The Park Hill branch library build- 
ing is Spanish in type and is built of 
rough troweled cement over brick. 
The rough exterior walls are buff in 
color and the roof is of Spanish tiles 
in grays and terra cotta. The cornice, 
trim and exterior decorations are of 
cast stone and the entrance door which 
is of Spanish design, is in two shades 
of red. The under-cornice is stenciled 
in terra cotta and old blue and the lan- 

terns at the entrance are of wrought iron, 
screened with heavy isinglass. The leaded win- 
dows are high in the front and in the rear and 
are low in the end walls of the building. 

The interior is unusually open and spacious 
in appearance. The librarian’s room on the 
main floor is outlined by double faced floor 
cases which are only a foot higher than the de- 
livery desk. 

The interior walls and ceilings in the building 
are of rough troweled gray plaster and the 
ceiling is a beamed one. The wall cases are 
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sunk into the rough plaster walls 
which gives an attractive appearance 
and also an effect of unusual solidarity. 

In the adult reading room there is a 
large bay with window seats while in 
the children’s room two window seats 
flank the cast stone fire place. In the 
chimney breast is sunk a stone plaque 
of “The Ancient Mariner,” modeled 
by Robert Garrison, the sculptor. 


The lighting fixtures are somewhat 
unique both in design and cost in that 
they are wrought iron brackets which 
hold the glass cylindrical globes. 

These globes originally were electric 
battery jars converted for lighting 
purposes by cutting out the bottoms 
and inverting the jars. The lighting fixtures 
complete each cost only eleven dollars. 

Unbroken wall space for book shelving has 
been secured in the Park Hill and three other 
branch library buildings in Denver, by sinking 
heat ducts in the walls back of the book cases 
which bring the heat to the tops of the cases or 
at the top of window seats directly under the 
windows where the heat is most needed. 

The steam heat radiators are placed under 
reading seats or under the reading ledge which 
projects from the wall cases. They are screened 
from view either by metal or wooden grills 
which are on hinges so the radiators can be 


HILDREN’S ROOMS: AT THE LEFT THE PARK 
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reached for adjustment or repair. The heating 
ducts which are slightly longer than the radi- 
ators themselves, are sunk in the walls and are 
five or six inches deep. In the Park Hill library 
building the ducts vary from five and a half to 
eight and a half feet long and are five inches 
The backs of the book cases make the 
This is 


deep. 
fourth wall for the 
covered with thick sheets of which 
make so excellent a non-conductor of heat that 
the backs of the bookcases themselves are only 
slightly warm. The ducts open at the tops of 
sills 


heating ducts. 


asbestos 


the wall cases or at window and _ these 


HILL BRANCH, AT THE RIGHT THE ELYRIA BRANCH 
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openings are covered by 
metal grills of one inch 
mesh. 

The heat ducts have sev- 
eral advantages. They give 
unbroken wall «space for 
books—a great advantage in 
small library buildings— 
they conceal from view the 
unsightly heat radiators, 
and they bring the heat 
where it is most needed, at 
the windows. This is true 
particularly when the win- 
dows are the casement type, 
for even with weather strip- 
ping, such windows admit 
some outdoor cold on windy 

















days. 
The 


room 
the de- 


librarian’s 
at the back of 
livery desk on the main 
floor of the Park Hill 
library accommodates a 
desk, typewriter, telephone 
and filing cases. The low 
doublefaced floor cases 
CONCEALED HEAT- Which enclose this room, 

DUCTS OPEN AT permit perfect supervision 

WINDow sILLs of the reading room from 

the librarian’s own desk. 

The Park Hill auditorium on the basement 
floor has 165 folding chairs. An outside en- 
trance in the rear of the building opens to the 
landing on the stairway from the floor above 
and so avoids the necessity of two stairways to 





the basement floor. 

Phe Elyria branch library building is smaller 
than the Park Hill building, but resembles it in 
its general arrangement and in details of con- 
struction, such as the concealed heating ducts, 
built-in furniture in the librarian’s _ private 
room, outside basement entrance, etc. 

The Elyria building is constructed of white 
cement over brick walls, with a Spanish tiled 
roof and an entrance door paneled with Spanish 
tiles. All the windows are high except the two 
large leaded ones in the front wall which reach 
to the floor. The cornice brackets and outside 
railings are of wrought iron. 

In the children’s room there is a fireplace of 
brick and old tiles. Over it and in the opposite 
wall at the other end of the building are re- 
cessed spaces in the plaster. These will be 
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iilled later with two decorative wall paintings 
by Albert Olsen, which decorations will be gifts 
to this branch library from the Denver Union 
Stockmen’s Association. 

. the Park Hill and Elyria branch buildings 
were designed by two Denver architectural firms 
—Hoyt Brothers and H. J. Manning. 

The third new building opened within a 
month is the Globeville Community House. The 
Denver public library does not believe that it is 
the best administrative authority to handle this 
community activity, but its financing and partial 
control have been placed under the library for 
the time at least. The needs in Globeville, one 
of Denver's two foreign districts, have been 
emphasized by the Denver public library for 
several years and last spring William P. Mce- 
Phee of the Library Board started a building 
fund with a $2,500 gift. The Denver Real Estate 
Exchange then conducted a two hours’ campaign 
and raised the fund to $14,000. 

With this money a-one-story brick building 
At the left on entering are the 
library quarters—an attractive reading room 
with space for 3,500 books, and the librarian’s 
To the right of the entrance hall is 
an auditorium with 250 folding chairs and a flat 
floor of hard maple for supervised community 
dancing. The auditorium is equipped for a 
moving picture machine and for theatrical en- 
It is also provided with light 
gymnastic apparatus, boxing paraphernalia, etc. 
and has shower baths adjoining this room. 
In the rear of the building, connected both with 
the entrance hall and the auditorium, is a class- 
room with accommodations for forty people. 
The Extension Department of the University of 
Colorado has agreed to conduct here free classes 
in home economics, American history, etc. This 
room will also be used by the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association for free clinics for babies. 

Since no Denver city department was in a 
position to handle this work, the mayor of 
Denver appointed a special committee of which 
Frederic R. Ross, president of the Library 
Board, and the librarian of the Denver Public 
Library are members, to supervise this new 
activity. The mayor has asked the Denver Pub- 
lic Library to finance this work for the current 
year, during which time a transfer of funds to 
the library will be made to permit this. The 
new community house makes possible unusual 
possibilities for co-operation between the Den- 
ver Public Library and other activities. 

Cuatmers Haptey. 


was erected. 


own room. 


tertainments. 
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Library Beginnings in the Virgin Islands 


ECEMBER TENTH, 1920, should be a red 

letter day for St. Thomas in the Virgin 
Islands of the U. S. A. On the evening of this 
day the first library in the history of the Islands 
was formally opened to the public. 

Since the purchase by the United States of 
the Virgin Islands, efforts have been made to 
improve the sanitary and health conditions and 
to extend better educational opportunities. 
Those most interested felt that public libraries 
in the three towns of the islands would do much 
to stimulate the desire for self-improvement and 
offer, too, a center where the various classes of 
people could find a common ground free from 
partisan, sectarian or race divisions. 

The government was not ready to undertake 
the establishment of public libraries, the indi- 
vidual towns were not in position to do so. The 
American Library Association, which was ap- 
pealed to, was interested, but could not finance 
the project, and so it was the Junior Red Cross 
which agreed to defray the expenses of books, 
supplies and services of an organizer to be se- 
lected by. the A. L. A. Later the Red Cross 
agreed to defray the traveling and living ex- 
penses of an additional A. L. A. representative, 
Miss Eleanor Gleason, who volunteered her 
services as an assistant. 

Miss Gleason and I arrived at St. Thomas, 
November 5th, and began our work the next 
morning in the rooms secured by the St. Thomas 
Library Commission, for the Public Library. 
Here we found the cases of books which we had 
ordered and which were purchased thru the 
Despatch Office of the A. L. A. There were also 
nearly 3,000 books which had been secured as 
gifts from the A. L. A. War Service collection, 
the Navy Department, the Newark Public Li- 
brary and the School Division of the New York 
State Library. 

I was able to enlist a number of volunteers 
from among representative of St. 
Thomas, who gave material aid in the routine 
processes of fully preparing the books for cir- 
culation. Some native helpers were also em- 
ployed. As Miss Gleason and I had our living 
quarters in the library, we were literally at work 
from early morning until late at night. We had 
to contend with the many delays which one finds 
in the tropics. Our chief limitations were those 
of transportation and communication. Being 
six days’ ocean travel from the mainland has 


women 


many disadvantages. However, we were more 
than busy and had little time to realize our 
isolation. There 
painters and electricians awaiting supervision, 
cleaning women and day laborers who had to 
be shown what to do and how to do it. As it 
was impossible to secure dressed lumber, all the 


insular were carpenters, 


planks for the shelving had to be sawed and 
planed by hand. ... We used the A. L. A. 
packing boxes as shelves, as chairs, as dressing 
tables, wardrobes, and writing desks. Other 
Americans who had difficulty in securing furni- 
ture quite envied us our A. L. A. cases. 

As the time for opening the library ap- 
proached, I availed myself of every possible op- 
portunity to tell the people of St. Thomas the 
good news. I met with the teachers and prin- 
cipals, talked before four different church or- 
ganizations and to two large mass meetings of 
the Labor Unions. Thru the efforts of Mr. 
Orville Kean, chairman of the St. Thomas Li- 
brary Commission, the large ball room of the 
Grand Hotel across the street was secured, chairs 
for several hundred people were borrowed from 
the nearby Lutheran church, a platform was 
erected and a large flag was draped at the back 
of the platform. The Governor and his staff, as 
well as the members of the Colonial Council, 
had been especially invited. The Governor ar- 
ranged to have the Naval Band play. By eight 
o clock, when the Governor and his staff arrived, 
not only the room but the halls and alcoves 
opening from the hall were filled with interested 
people of all grades and classes. 

Several hundred people came over to the 
library for the inspection. All the young people 
and many of the older ones stopped in the 
children’s room charmed by the attractive books 
there, new and fresh in their red and green 
and yellow bindings, many with colored illus 
trations, and all of them fascinating with the 
promise of interesting things between their 
covers. 

In the Women’s room men, as well as women, 
were interested in the exhibit of West Indiana 
displayed on the central table. To the collec- 
tion of books on the West Indies and especially 
on the Virgin Islands of the U. S. A. belonging 
to the library were added those loaned by 
friends of the library. There were also pictures 
and government publications. . 

To look into the interested faces of that audi- 
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ence at the opening exercises and later, to talk 
with these men and women, and then to see the 
boys and girls as they came to claim this won- 
derful gift of the Junior Red Cross to them was 
a thrilling experience. We have faith that the 
experiment will work and that the opening of 
this first public library in our Virgin Islands 
will be the means of unifying divergent interests 
and of providing that stimulus of good citizen- 
ship which libraries everywhere are fostering 
and which this library is peculiarly fitted to 


bring about. ADELINE B. ZACHERT. 


The Popular Use of Documents 
in Public Libraries 
A PROPOSED SURVEY 


year the time has come for a general survey 
of this subject which shall gather up the 
results of war-time experiments and provide 
data of a practical nature on which to base a 
plan for an increased service to communities 
and to the nation, Mr. H. H. B. Meyer, Mr. 
Goddard and vthers interested in the wider use 
of government publications decided at the Colo- 
rado Springs meeting, and to make such a sur- 
vey the Chairman of the Documents Round 
Table appointed a sub-committee and instructed 
them to report at the next meeting of the sec- 
tion. The work is under way and shortly many 
libraries will receive a brief questionnaire as to 
how public documents are used and popularized 
—who uses them, how extra copies are obtained, 
how circulated, how prepared for circulation, 
what classification is used, etc. 

It is hoped that librarians and document de- 
partment chiefs will welcome the appearance of 
these questions as providing an opportunity. to 
speak freely on the subject, and in addition will 
offer suggestions or criticisms which summar- 
ized may be useful alike to other librarians and 
to the various publishing and distributing de- 
partments of government material. The Com- 
mittee dares to trust that persons in the profes- 
sion not included in the definitely named “pub- 
lic libraries” are so interested in this subject 
that they will be willing to share their experi- 
ences and will write, without further invitation, 
to any member of the Committee named below: 
Jessie M. Wooprorp, Chicago Public Library, 

Chairman. 

Epiru Guerrier, Public Library, Boston, Mass. 
Emma Hanse, Public Library of District of 
Columbia, Washington, D. C. 
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Jane P. HupBe.t, Public Library, Rockford, Ill. 
AuTHea H. Warren, Public Library, San Diego, 
Calif. 


Vers Livres 


I do not approve of free libraries. 
At least not the way 

They classify their books. 

It isn’t right, 

And it isn’t according to law and order. 

Everyone knows . 

That when you mention the Gospels 

You must say 

Matthew, 

Mark, 

Luke and 

John. 

Not so the libraries. 

They are independent. 

They are pedantic. 

They insist on 

John, Luke, 

Mark, Matthew. 

It is because of the alphabet, they say. 

They have no right to take such liberties 

And alphabetize the Apostles. 

Then in that matter of Mrs. Browning 

(Elizabeth Barrett, that was), 

She, sweet and lovely wife of history, 

Is classed with English poets, 

But her husband (and goodness knows, none was 

more devoted) 

Stands dignified and stately 

Upon a shelf far off. 

He has a number all his own. 

Mrs. B. with trembling curls 

Solaces herself in the company. of Burns and 
Byron 

On one side, 

With the two Arnolds crowding her on the other. 

They were good men, but the Church of Eng- 
land 

Does not approve such separations. 

Coleridge, Keats, Tennyson and Wordsworth 

Come between this lady and her husband. 

It is a cruel business. 

But librarians say, 

“Rules are rules.” 

They are a cold lot, 

With no thought for sentiment. 

I do not approve of free libraries, 

At least not the way 


They classify their books. 
——Marcery Doup in Life. 
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HE pendulum swings from Mr. Carr’s breezy 
talk at Lake Placid to Mr. Sanborn’s careful 
address at Chicago which we printed in our last 
number, between one extreme and the other. 
Mr. Carr’s plea was distinctly for the A. L. A. as 
a welfare organization; Mr. Sanborn’s plea is 
for a professional organization which should 
not attempt welfare work. Probably the true 
course is the happy mean, and Mr. Sanborn’s 
citations from the constitutions of cognate na- 
tional associations show that each of them has 
the public welfare in their respective fields dis- 
tinctly in aim. The Enlarged Program evidently 
attempted too much, at least under present con- 
ditions, but it should still be the business of the 
A. L. A. to stimulate the organization of li- 
braries as well as to heighten professional 
standards, and thus in both ways to give the 
public a better supply and a better service. It 
would be a pity if it should round up its half 
century of service with lesser or narrower aims. 


x wk ke ke ke we 


N respect to the organization of the A. L. A., 

Mr. Sanborn’s discussion concentrates on the 
suggestion that the Council should be made more 
thoroly the representative body of the Associa- 
tion, thru delegations chiefly geographical which 
alone should have policy-determining functions. 
This has, in fact, been the trend of Council de- 
velopment in recent periods, but it would be re- 
grettable to omit from its membership, for in- 
stance, the ex-presidents, who represent the most 
experienced leaders in the profession. Such dis- 
cussions as Mr. Sanborn’s paper contribute sub- 
stantially toward reaching a consensus of opin- 
ion which will make the A. L. A. what its mem- 
bers in general desire. It is certainly not wise 


that policy should be determined by a few 
votes in a small meeting, and the more the re- 
sponsibility of the Council is developed, the 
more likely will it be to attract larger attendance 
It is to be 


and more careful participation. 
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hoped that the A. L. A. will not narrow its 
limits to exclude any who are really interested 
in library work, as the British association does 
by confining itself to chief librarians and leav- 
ing library assistants to take part in a junior 
organization. Library trustees should certainly 
be invited into the fold, while, on the other 
hand, conferences are now so large that it is no 
longer desirable to invite casual membership, 
whose motive is chiefly the reduced rates that 
used to be an attraction. 


SEC aS SR Re DS 


£ are still nominally under war conditions 

and it might stil) be lese-majesté to tell 
Uncle Sam how foolish are some of his ways. 
The administration of the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been notably lacking in common 
sense and fair play in its treatment of period- 
icals, and the red tape illustrated in a letter of 
the Department printed on another page seri- 
ously hampers service to the public without 
compensating benefits to anyone. It has been 
the practice of many literary periodicals to add 
the price of a book to the bibliographical par- 
ticulars, for the convenience of readers, and this 
always without reference to the question whether 
the particular book by the particular publisher 
did or did not advertise. This has been the 
practice of the Liprary JOURNAL, but the postal 
authorities insist that any mention of price must 
be a concealed advertisement. We propose to 
continue this convenience to our library 
stituency, even tho the Post Office counts it ad- 
vertising and mulets the Liprary JourNva 
accordingly. Mr. Burleson has been one ot the 
scape-goats of the present administration, and in 
many respects he deserves to be, but the real 
difficulty goes deeper still and it is to be found 
n bureaucratic routine which continues to be- 
come narrower and narrower, until someone 
comes along who overhauls methods and brings 
a fresh breeze of common sense into officialdom. 


CONn- 


















LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Spa I}linois Library. Association held its 


twenty fourth annual meeting in Springfield, 
October 12-14. 
attendance. 

Anna May Price in giving the report of the 
State Library Extension Commission laid spe- 
cial stress upon the success of the district meet- 
ings held during the year by the Association. 
There were fifteen meetings and one hundred 
and fifty-two librarians were represented in the 
attendance. ‘ 

Helen Bagley gave her presidential address 
Tuesday evening “After the War—What?” She 
spoke of the spirit of unrest which held the 
whole world and of the necessity of the libra- 
rian’s watching for books that deal with world 
problems frankly, honestly, and constructively: 
buying them and seeing that they are read, Pro- 
fessor Stuart P. Sherman of the University of 
Illinois followed with an address on “Beauty 
and the Puritan.” 

On Wednesday morning Professor Luther Rob- 
inson of Monmouth College told of the Warren 
County Library, the first library to be voted in 
under the new County Library law. Lucy W. 
Errett, trustee of the Kewanee Public Library, 
gave an excellent paper on “Getting the Board 
of Directors to Work.” Martha Wilson, libra- 
rian of the Springfield Public Library, spoke 
on “Finding the Librarian's Place in Educa- 
tion,” saying that the library was an accessory 
rather than a teaching agency, its work being to 
stimulate, accompany, and supplement definitely 
outlined instruction. The last paper of the 
morning was by Theodore Koch, librarian of 
Northwestern University. He talked a few min- 
utes on his experiences: buying books in 
Europe since the war, and then gave a criticism 
of “The Art of Reading” by Emile Faguet. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to sectional 
meetings. The high school librarians’ section 
was under the direction of Rachel Baldwin, li- 
brarian of the Township High School Library. 
Highland Park, Illinois. Various topics dis- 
cussed were: The budget, lessons in the use of 
the library, charging systems, methods of check- 
ing attendance, reference work. and co-operation 
with teachers. The children’s librarians’ section 
was led by Adah Whitcomb of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library. Anne Boyd of the University of 
Illinois Library School read a paper on “Multi- 
plying the Librarian’s Knowledge of Children’s 
Books.” Irene Bowman talked on “Helping 
Children Overcome Bad Reading Habits.” The 


There was an unusually good 


last paper was by Adah F. Whitcomb on “Some 
Books | Like and Why I Like Them.” The trus- 
tees section was an unusually well-attended and 
enthusiastic meeting. There was much discus- 
sion of salaries, budgets, certification of libra- 
rians, county library law, and pensions for li- 
brarians. 

Wednesday evening R. E. Hieronymous, com- 
munity advisor of the University of Illinois, 
spoke on the development of the Community 
High School, and showed how the county li- 
brary with community distributing centers 
would naturally develop and grow along with 
the new type of district school. Frederic G. 
Melcher, executive secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers, spoke on “More 
Books in the Home” urging that librarian and 
bookseller co-operate not only in placing more 
books on the children’s bookshelves, but also 
in trying to improve the quality of books pub- 
lished for children. Arthur Bostwick, librarian 
of the St. Louis Public Library, then gave a 
most interesting paper on “Some Realists; Eng- 
lish and American.” 

Thursday morning Alice Tyler, president of 
the A. L. A., spoke on “Our Common Task.” 
She said that librarians had come back from 
the varied experiences of their war work to 
find that they were committed to the common 
task of service and that the librarian who de- 
velops to the best degree the library in her own 
community has accomplished the greatest task 
in library work and should be filled with the 
courage to go on and make it count still far- 
ther. She spoke of the great demand for li- 
brary workers and urged that a systematic effort 
be made to recruit library workers in various 
communities, 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Effie A. Lansdan, Cairo 
Public Library; first vice-president, E. J. Ver- 
lie, Legislative Reference Library, Springfield, 
Ill.; second vice-president, Anna Hoover, Gales- 
burg Public Library; secretary, Josie B. 
Houchens, University of Illinois Library; treas- 
urer, Katherine Abbott, Elgin Public Library. 

Josie B. Houcuens, Secretary. 


COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


HE Colorado Library Association held its 
thirtieth annual meeting in the Denver pub- 

lic library, December 9-10. 
Since Colorado as a state had made no con- 
tribution to the Enlarged Program, Mr. Hadley 
opened the session with a brief statement about 
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this project, and its plans for a permanent en- 
dowment. C. Henry Smith of the State Uni- 
versity described ten possible ways in which 
a library might raise funds; by private sub- 
scription; by enlisting the seventh amendment 
workers; thru women’s clubs; thru a carnival, 
street fair or pageant; community players; lec- 
ture or lecture circuit; athletic contests; tag 
day; moving pictures. The two suggestions 
that appealed to the audience were a movie on a 
percentage basis with the local movie, and a 
play by the community players. Outdoor 
pageants were mentioned with the caution that 
one should carry weather ins‘irance: athletic 
contests were also suggested. ‘The community 
players seemed to appeal to the greater part of 
the audience and it was finally decided that each 
community should endeavor to rai-> a fund for 
this work. 

“Why should I belong to the A. L. A.?” 
was the topic of Charlotte A. Baker of the Agri- 
cultural College. Miss Baker summed her paper 
up with a group of reasons suggested to her by 
Miss Van Dyne of the Newark Public Library. 

The A. L. A. is the largest and oldest national! 
library society, a society which is composed of 
members experienced and inexperienced, old 
and young, and with a diversity of ideas that is 
broadening to all. It has an income that allows 
for service and makes each member a_share- 
holder in a growing and progressive concern. 
To have one’s name listed in the “Handbook” 
is to be afforded a continuing advertisement in 
the library world. Finally, this membership 
will yield an ever increasing dividend in per- 
sonal development and in opportunity for library 
service. 

Mrs. Thomas Crawford Galbreath, of the 
State historical library, spoke briefly on what 
a library should save and reject, and on the 
inter-relationship of all libraries in the state 
regarding the collection of historical material 
relating to Colorado. She said the historica: 
society would be glad to receive any Colorado 
material of interest or value, including current 
as well as early material, or information about 
its location so that the society might keep a 
record for future reference. She especially 
urged each community to collect and keep a ree- 
ord of its local material. 

R. Maud Ditmars of the Colorado Woman's 
College continued the discussion on the saving 
and rejecting of material in a library, in a paper 
largely compiled from letters sent to exper- 
ienced librarians. She suggested examining the 
date slips of an experimental display shelf to 
judge the trend of the public taste, and cau- 
tioned the librarian to remember she was buy- 
ing to please the public and not the trustees or 
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What is out of date should fre- 
Lack of use is denial of 


the librarian. 
quently be discarded. 
efficiency. 

On Friday morning May V. Wigginton, now 
of the Denver library, described her work in 
cataloging historical material in the public li- 
brary of Louisville. She said that as the work 
progressed she found she was getting a panor- 
ama of frontier life and development, and grad- 
ually learning what Americanism for 
when one considered what it had cost in hard- 
ship and in the development of character. She 
urged all librarians to collect the records which 
give us our historic heritage from the past, be- 
cause this is really the one common heritage that 
has produced our Americanism. 

Mrs. Cicely Sherwood, of the University of 
Colorado Law Library discussed the proposed 
county library law for Colorado from a legal 
standpoint comparing the proposed bill with 
the same law county libraries in 
other States, and suggesting that certain sec- 
tions could be improved by revision, based on 
the practical working out of the law in other 
States. 

Will Collins, librarian of the Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospital, Aurora, told of his work at this 
recuperation camp for tubercular overseas sol- 
diers. He spoke of books for invalids as hav- 
ing three purposes: pastime; recreation or occu- 
pying the mind; rehabilitation or education for 
entrance into a new livelihood. Reading matter 
for the very ill usually consisted of “funnies” 
in the papers, then the more attractive sheets 
with the brown picture sections, and, as the 
patient grew stronger, light-weight periodicals 
and books. In telling what the sick liked, Mr. 
Collins said that they preferred books of sus- 
tained interest, of action and of cheerfulness. 
He said he had labeled one class of reading 
“stogies” because they lasted as long as it took 
to smoke a cigar. On an average, men prefer 
books that it will take two days to read. Outing, 
Recreation, Physical Culture, and the Cosmo- 
politan were among the most popular periodi- 
cals. Books, whose plot is laid in England or 
abroad are not popular. The men want books 
written by American authors such as Beach, 
Gray, White, Wister, Davis, O. Henry, and Enos 
Mills. Popular poetry is represented by Kip- 
ling, Service and Shakespeare. Out-of-door 
essays, essays by Frank Crane, Crothers and 
Stevenson were also in demand. 

Miss Stebbins of the Fort Collins Public Li- 
brary started the discussion on influencing the 
library trustees for a larger appropriation. In 
Fort Collins this had been done by speaking 
personally to the city fathers. In the days when 
the city council consisted of ten men, this had 


stood 


governing 
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been easier than under the commission form 
with only three men, because two of the three 
may easily agree. Lucy Baker of Colorado 
Springs said she left all financial matters re- 
garding budget to her trustees. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that the trustees and influen- 
tial citizens were the people who could best 
impress the necessity of a larger budget for 
the library upon the powers that be, and that 
this was their main work. Mrs. W. H. Scheer, 
a trustee from the Eaton Library, gave a his- 
tory of their work, which started in 1901. This 
library of 5000 volumes has made it possible 
for the local high school to be placed on the 
accredited list of schools for college entrance. 

The last session was given over to a talk 
about his collection of Coloradoana by Edward 
B. Morgan of Denver, who began his collection 
in 1887 when he was a student in Harvard. It 
is now a valuable collection of from 2500 to 
3000 volumes and 4000 or 5000 pamphlets. 
“Collecting is seldom contemporary,” Mr. Mor- 
gan said, “and that is the reason it is so fascin- 
ating. It has a zest of pursuit, an element of 
adventure that might well appeal to the hunter 
or angler.” In answer to a question about what 
one should collect, he replied, “Everything; 
directories, theatre and church programs, bal- 
lots, letters, photographs, books. Books with a 
Colorado imprint as well as Colorado authors, 
association books or books which have belonged 
to Colorado people, and books about Colorado, 
all these should belong to this group.” He sug- 
gested the possibility that Pike’s personal copy 
of Pope’s translation of the Iliad might have 
been the first book printed in English in Colo- 
rado. In talking about the various editions of 
Pike’s “Explorations,” Mr. Morgan called him 
the Christopher Columbus of Colorado. His 
book appeared in English, American, French 
and Dutch editions, but it was rumored that 
there was a German edition. When collectors 
had decided that the rumor was false, the Mor- 
gan collection acquired two copies. 

It is not generally known that the territory 
of Jefferson which is now Colorado was an un- 
authorized government that separated from the 
territory of Kansas and proceeded to establish 
itself in 1859. R. W. Steele was the first gov- 
ernor. The manuscript copy of Governor 
Steele’s message as well as the manuscript 
copies of the Journal and Proceedings of 
its legislature are among the treasures of this 
collection. The Proceedings of the first city 
council of Denver, the first map of Denver, 
and the first Denver directory printed in St. 
Louis belong to Mr. Morgan. The directory 
covered both Denver City and Auraria, and 
gave a history of the settlements on Cherry 
Creek. It listed fourtee: lawyers. The early 
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election returns from Golden with its list of 
voters gives a census of every male over twen- 
ty-one. In those times elections did not occur 
in one day, but people voted when they con- 
veniently could, and wrote the names of their 
candidates on any scrap of paper. Since the 
first establishment of the Denver mint Mr. Mor- 
gan has obtained a specimen of each coin minted. 
Generally speaking this has meant an arrange- 
ment with the mint and a small amount of time 
and outlay. However, this mint has coined 
money for both Mexico and of Columbia. These 
coins are not as easy to get, since all the metal 
brought into the U. S. must be returned to the 
government from which it comes, and the coins 
must be obtained abroad. This collection now 
has such interest that it has been exhibited in 
New York. 

In the election which followed Mrs. Anna V. 
Dufheld of the Loveland Public Library was 
elected president; Mrs. C. Henry Smith, a 
trustee of the Boulder Public Library, vice- 
president, and Lena R. Fenton of the same li- 
brary secretary-treasurer. The council for the 
coming year will be Chalmers Hadley of Den- 
ver and Miss M. M. Boas of the Colorado 
Springs Public Library. 

It was voted to have the incoming officers 
appoint a committee to take up the matter of 
legislation for a county library bill. 

CuarLoTTe A. Baker, Secreéary. 


LIBRARY WORKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ITH the organization of the Library Work- 

ers’ Association came many appeals for sec- 
tional headquarters. It was suggested that with- 
out points of contact and knowledge of condi- 
tions in various parts of the country it would 
be difficult to give satisfactory countrywide ser- 
vice. The directors felt that while this was de- 
sirable, it was hardly feasible at the outset. The 
result has naturally been a greater growth in 
sections where headquarters were first estab- 
lished. 

Since the Association was formed for co-oper- 
ative service and has received calls for workers 
from every part of the country, it now seems ex- 
pedient and advisable to establish temporary 
headquarters in a new locality. The Association 
is still young and untrammelled. If it can suc- 
cessfully carry out this scheme a further de- 
velopment will be considered. 

Our first move will be to the middle west. 
The Library Workers Association’s address af- 
ter February first and until further notice will 
be care of Public Library, Sioux City, Iowa. 
This arrangement is made possible thru the 
courtesy of the Director, Mr. Sumner. 

Marian C. Mantey. Executive Secretary. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CounciL MEETINGS 


JOINT (open) meeting of the A. L. A. 

Council with the League of Library Com- 
missions was held on Tuesday, December 28th, 
1920. 

Samuel H. Ranck of Grand Rapids, and Ora 
L. Windermuth of Gary, Ind., presented the sub- 
ject of “Sources and Responsibilities for Public 
Library Revenues” in two papers printed else- 
where in this number. 

The following contributed to the discussion: 
Arthur E. Bostwick, Linda A. Eastman, Henry 
N. Sanborn, Grace D. Rose, Mary Eileen Ahern, 
Adam Strohm, Elizabeth Claypool Earl, M. S. 
Dudgeon, Wm. J. Hamilton, Wm. F. Yust, J. L. 
Wheeler, Frank P. Hill, Anna MacDonald, Julia 
A. Robinson. 

In the course of the discussion varying usages 
and many opinions regarding the most desirable 
way of securing city library appropriations were 
brought out. Dr. Bostwick said that in St. 
Louis the library tax is voted directly by the 
people of the city, the city government having 
nothing to do with it. This is under the state 
library law, which provides a maximum, and a 
maximum tax voted at the polls by the people 
of St. Louis can be withheld or lessened only by 
a similar vote at the polls. Miss Eastman re- 
ported that in Cleveland the Budget Commission 
usually grants the conservative appropriation 
asked for by the Library Board. This year, how- 
ever, when the Commission convened, it was 
decided that the public library was a part of 
the educational system of the city and that the 
school board, therefore, should pay out of its 
income for the support of the library. A friend- 
ly suit brought before the Court of Appeals re- 
sulted in the upholding of the action of the Bud- 


get Commission. Judge Wildermuth pointed out. 


that there is no reason why the library board 
could not levy its own taxes if it were an elected 
board; but in most places, as in Cleveland, the 
board is appointed, and there is an implied con- 
stitutional limitation that the delegation of the 
power to tax must be to some body of men elect- 
ed directly by the people. In Bridgeport the li- 
brary income has been increased every year,” 
said Mr. Sanborn, so that it is now seven-tenths 
of a mill instead of two-tenths of a mill. The 
Board of Apportionment decides upon the total 
amount of taxes, but there is Connecticut state 
law which is superior to the city charter. Under 
this law, the City Council may levy a tax not to 
exceed one and one-half mills on the dollar for 
library purposes. “We go to the City Council,” 
said Mr. Sanborn, “and that is the only tax the 
Council can levy for libraries. They levy and 
the Board of Apportionment cannot touch it. It 
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has to be added to the total of the city.” In 
Grand Rapids, said Mr. Ranck, the library board 
is elected by the people. The state law fixes the 
minimum taxation. A few years ago the State 
Board of Assessors, in equalizing the assessment 
thruout the state, automatically increased the 
library revenue fifty per cent. Thus, the income 
from the city taxes, having increased, took care 
of the expansion of the library. If the library 
needs any more money for specific purposes, it 
goes before the city commission and asks for it 
for that specific purpose. 

Further discussion brought out the opinion 
voiced by Dr. Hill and Mr. Yust that owing to 
different conditions in the various states there is 
no royal road to a perfect library law applicable 
to all states. 

The second (open) meeting of the Council 
was held on Wednesday, December 29th. Henry 
N. Sanborn of Bridgeport introduced the discus- 
sion of the “Field and Functions of a National 
Professional Organization,” in a paper given in 
full in the last number of the JourNat. 

Opinions differed considerably regarding reg- 
ional meetings and regional associations, but 
the suggestion that a very short and simple 
constitution would meet the needs of the Associa- 
tion received much support. H. H. B. Meyer 
said that he would like in any revision of the 
Constitution to have the regional feature em- 
phasized, that in Washington and around Wash- 
ington nothing would so advance the interest of 
library affairs as a local organization, a sub-divi- 
sion of the A. L. A. P. L. Windsor expressed 
himself as entirely of Mr. Meyer’s opinion. “I 
cannot see anything better for the Association,” 
he said, “than to have the membership read and 
digest and organize ourselves along the lines 
of this paper.” William J. Hamilton said that 
Indiana “is very anxious to become a part of the 
A. L. A. with such an organic federation. We 
are not satisfied,” he said, “to have 350 or 400 
members of our Indiana Library Association 
and from 100 to 125 members of the A. L. A. 
We want to take part in some joining by which 
every member of the I. L. A. can become auto- 
matically a member of the A. L. A.” The execu- 
tive committee of the I. L. A. has been awaiting 
action of the A. L. A. before drafting action for 
the State Association next fall.” 

The President then introduced the question of 
holding conferences biennially instead of an- 
ually, and of holding, say, half a dozen regional 
meetings in alternate years. Julia Robinson 
thought that that might be a move in the right 
direction, as it would enable people to come in 
touch with the A. L. A. more readily. 

Mr. Meyer said that he thought that a reduc- 
tion of the total number of library meetings, by 
a number of states combining to have one reg- 
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ional meeting would be a move in the right 
direction. Joseph L. Wheeler pointed out that 
this might, on the other hand, have a tendency to 
cut down the attendance of librarians who have 
to travel long distances. Elizabeth Claypool 
Earl, at the request of the President, spoke of the 
function of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which meets in alternate years, while the 
state meetings take place in the other years. This 
has worked admirably. Charles E. Rush raised 
the question as to how a proposed national 
democratic organizations could transact business 
with despatch if it met only in alternate years, 
and Mr. Sanborn pointed out that an executive 
committee and a council, both representative 
bodies, could meet twice or as many times a year 
as necessary to transact matters of business, that 
publication and other business should be left to 
the executive committee, except where there is 
a change of policy involved. 

Reverting to the question of regional asso- 
ciations, Dr. Bostwick thought a mistaken im- 
pression had been taken up by some of the mem- 
bers. His idea was that no state associations 
should be done away with, but that the regional 
associations would come to the assistance of such 
states as were not strong enough to maintain 
their own associations, that regional organiza- 
tions might profitably be formed wherever pos- 
sible, not necessarily state-wide organizations. 

After further discussion, the chairman an- 
nounced that a committee on constitution and 
by-laws would be appointed immediately to 
bring before the annual meeting the recom- 
mendations formulated by Mr. Sanborn, so that 
they might be definitely discussed for inclusion 
in the Constitution. 

Mr. Sanborn said that he thought Mr. Hill’s 
suggestion that there should be no Constitution, 
except perhaps two or three paragraphs com- 
pleted by a set of by-laws that could be easily 
changed from time to time as required, ought 
to be considered. 


At this point the Secretary read ex-President 
Hadley’s recommendations, based on his presi- 
dential address at Colorado Springs: 


“Some preliminary suggestions for a consideration of 
ways and means of bringing the American Library 
Association and library workers into closer relation 
and co-operation for their mutual benefit and for pro- 
moting the welfare of libraries in America, particularly 
through promoting the welfare of library employees. 

“Tt is suggested: 

“First: That Section 14 of the A. L. A. Constitution 
be amended to read: ‘The Council shall consist of 
the Executive Board, all ex-presidents of the Assocta- 
tion who continue members thereof, all presidents of 
affiliated societies who are members of the Association, 
and representatives from state, provincial and _terri- 
torial library associations to be elected at the annual 
meetings of such associations, on the basis of one 
representative from the association having a member- 
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ship of fifty or less, and one additional representative 
for each additional one hundred members, the repre- 
sentative in all cases to hold personal membership in 
the American Library Association.’ 

‘Members of such state, provincial or territorial 
association who belong to the American Library Asso- 
ciation shall constitute a state chapter of the American 
Library Association if such is approved by a vote of 
such association, and local groups of American Library 
Association members within such state or geographical 
division desiring to organize may become a local chap- 
ter of the American Library Association registered 
under the state chapter.’ 

“Second: It is suggested that the American Library 
Association issue charters for the organization of these 
state, provincial or territorial associations as integral 
parts of the American Library Association and in these 
charters it shall define the proper and improper activi- 
ties of these working units of the American Library 
Association. 

“Third: It is suggested that the American Library 
Association, thru and with the co-operation of 
these state, provincial or territorial associations, en- 
deavor to stabilize and secure fair and just salaries for 
employees in the various grades of library service, and 
endeavor also to secure for all library employees proper 
hours of work per week, vacation and sick leave time. 

“It is suggested also that recommendations made by 
the American Library Association on salaries, hours of 
work, sick leave time, etc., be made available for local 
use by the A. L. A. chapters, and that circular letters 
advocating proper salaries and working conditions be 
sent by the American Library Association to the indi- 
vidual library trustees of such library institutions as 
may be designated from time to time by the state or 
local chapters of the A. L. A. 

“It is also recommended that the American Library 
Association give personal assistance when possible and 
when requested to do so, to its state and local chapters 
when questions affecting salaries, hours of work and 
the general welfare of library employees are being 
considered by these chapters, and that the A. L. A. 
assist in every possible way to advance and stabilize 
library salaries as the means to do so present themselves 
in the proposed closer relations between the American 
Library Association and its members.” 

The following took part in the discussion: 
A. E. Bostwick, Wm. J. Hamilton, C. W. 
Andrews, Henry N. Sanborn, Mary Eileen 
Ahern, S. H. Ranck, W. M. Smith, O. S. Rice, 
Adam Strohm, Linda A. Eastman, F. W. 
Schenk. 

Dr. Bostwick thought that state chapters of 
the A. L. A. would be a great mistake, that they 
would conflict with state organizations, that 
the associations of which he had spoken would 
be in places where there are now no associa- 
tions, that there would certainly be a conflict 
where there was a state chapter of the A. L. A. 
as well as a state association. Mr. Hamilton 
disagreed regarding the danger of misunder- 
standing between state chapters and state asso- 
ciations. He thought that a large number of 
state associations would be willing to merge 
themselves to lose their identity and to become 
chapters of the A. L. A. 

The question having been raised as to the 
advisability of increasing the annual dues, a 
number of those present favored an increase. 
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The Committee on Publications (Dr. Bost- 
wick, Mr. Root and M. G. Wyer) presented the 
following report: 

“The committee appointed to report to the 
Council on the constitutionality or advisability 
of the employment of a publisher by the Ex- 
ecutive Board, begs to report its recommenda- 
tion that this matter be referred to the Pub- 
lishing Board for such disposition as in its 
judgment may seem proper.” 

The report was approved by a vote of nine- 
teen to one. 

Mr. Tweedell, treasurer, presented a report 
on the status of War Service, Enlarged Pro- 
gram Campaign and Books for Everybody 
Funds, and some discussion of the War Service 
Continuation work followed. 

At the suggestion of the President it was 
voted that the President appoint a Committee 
on Committees, to report to the Council. It was 
understood that the purpose of this committee 
is to draft a brief statement showing what is 
the work of each committee, and also to make 
recommendations as to the committees which 
should be created or discontinued. 
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FILE EXECUTIVES’ ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


At the monthly meeting of the File Executives’ 
Association, held at the Arcadia Café on Oct. 
12th, C. W. Norton of Shaw Walker Co. gave a 
talk entitled “Built Like A Skyscraper,” dealing 
with the steel file cabinet in its earliest stages 
and up to its present state of usefulness as a file 
device. 

At the November meeting officers elected to 
serve during the year were: President, Mary R. 
Moen of the Pennsylvania Compensation Rating 
and Inspection Bureau; vice-president, Lillian 
Guenther of the Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton; treasurer, Grace T. Chamberlain of Drexel 
& Co., and secretary, Helen M. Blair of the Phil- 
adelphia School of Filing. 

The December meeting was devoted to an in- 
teresting paper by L. L. Schroedel of the Yaw- 
man & Erbe Mfg. Co. on “Criminal Identification 
Systems and Records,’ and Mr. Schroedel of- 
fered to take any members who were interested 
to see the “rogues gallery” and the criminal rec- 
ords on file in the City Hall. 

HELEN Brarr, Secretary. 
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POSITIONS OFFERED 


Wanted, trained children’s librarian. Salary 
$1200. St. Joseph (Mo.) Public Library. 

Librarian wanted for small library to be open 
afternoon and evening, only. Salary $1000. 
Apply, sending references, etc., to Mrs. G. M. 
Tooker, Port Jefferson, N. Y. 


Wanted, an assistant in the reference depart- 
ment of the Providence Public Library, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; also a general assistant. Address 
William E. Foster, Librarian. 


POSITION WANTED 


Librarian with six years’ experience in catalog- 
ing and reference work wishes to hear of a posi- 
tion, preferably in New York State. Address: 
R. T. 3, care of the Lrsrary JouRNAL. 


Librarian with college and library school 
training and many years experience wishes re- 
sponsible position. Has had charge of large 
technical library and also experience as head 


Address: A. B. 3, 


of cataloging departments. 
care of the Liprary JOURNAL. 


A high school librarian, college and library 
school graduate, with five years’ experience in 
a public library and five in a high school library 
of 4000 volumes, would like a change of posi- 
tion either to a college or high school library in 
the east. Address: M. B. 3, care of the Liprary 
JOURNAL. 


College man, with five years’ library exper- 
ience, including junior year 1916-17 at New 
York State Library School, and with knowledge 
of foreign languages, desires position prefer- 
ably in a law, business or college library. Ad- 
dress: G. V. M., care of the Liprary JourNat. 


A librarian who has had a college education 
and library school training, in addition to six 
years’ administrative work, wishes a change of 
position. Would like a position as librarian or 
head of a department in a library in Iowa, Wis- 
consin or Indiana. Address: A. Y. E. 2, care 
of the Liprary JourNat. 














AMONG LIBRARIANS 





The following abbreviations are used: 

A. Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 
lanta. 

C. California State Library School. 

C.P. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 

D. Drexel Library School. 

I. University of Illinois Library School. 

L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Public Li- 


brary. 
N. Y. P. L. Library School of the New York Public 


Library. 

N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 

P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 

R. Riverside Library School. 

S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 

S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 

W. Wisconsin University Library School. 

W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 

Wash. University of Washington Library School. 

BiuincsLey, Mary P., 1908 I., appointed li- 
brarian of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City. 

Brownett, Lena V., 1909 W., on leave of 
absence for a year from the Portland (Ore.) 
Public Library, returned in the fall and was ap- 
pointed chief of the Catalog Department. 

Buptonc, Minnie Clark, 1910 W., has given 
up her work in the branch libraries of Kala- 
mazoo (Mich.), for family reasons. 

Concpon, Ferne L., 1914 W., goes from the 
public library at Superior, Wis., to Kalamazoo 
(Mich.), as cataloger in the place of Mrs. Fran- 
ces Hogg Button, resigned. 

Emerson, Ralf P., 1916, N. Y. S., has suc- 
ceeded Paul R. Byrne as Corps librarian of the 
Eighth Corps Area with headquarters at Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas. 

Gace, Laura Jane, 1915 W., is librarian for 
W. A. Gilchrist, forester, People’s Gas Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Hoimes, Florence I., 1912 N. Y. S., has gone 
to the East Orange (N. J.) Public Library as 
head cataloger. 


Hucues, Mary, 1914 C. P., appointed direc- 
tor of the children’s work in the Kalamazoo 


(Mich.) Public Library. 


Macrum, Adeline M., 1915 C. P., technical 
reference librarian for the Morris Knowles 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., resigned, to become 
librarian of the Tuberculosis League, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Matrern, Johannes, assistant librarian of the 
Johns Hopkins University, is the author of an 


exhaustive study on “The Employment of the 
Plebiscite in the Determination of Sovereignty,” 
published in the Johns Hopkins University 
Historical and Political Science series. 


Metz, Corinne A., 1907 N. Y. S., appointed 
librarian of the Spades Park branch of the 
Indianapolis Public Library. 


NeuHAuseR, Anna M., librarian of the Bureau 
of Municipalities at Harrisburg, Pa., died in 
November of pneumonia. 


Parrott, Retta, reference librarian of the 
San Francisco Public Library, is the author of 
“Library Windows,” being twenty-six sonnets 
which show the “principal changes of the sea- 
sons, as observed thru windows of the city li- 
brary from the viewpoint of the reference li- 
brarian.” They are published by the Harr Wag- 
ner Publishing Co., San Francisco. 


RaTHBORNE, Alice Lambert, acting librarian 
of the Denver State Library since 1912, resigned 
in July and is succeeded by Mrs. J. B. Hyder, 
who has been assistant in the library for the past 
two years. 


RicHarpson, Felix, librarian of the Denver 
Supreme Court Library since 1905, resigned last 
summer. 


Suaw, Gertrude, 1916 S., appointed librarian 
and teacher at the North Attleboro (Mass.) 
High School. 


Skaar, Martha O., 1918 W., is librarian of 
the Mechanic Arts High School, St. Paul, Minn. 


Towner, Isabel L., 1907-08 N. Y. S., resigned 
as classifier at the University of Minnesota Li- 
brary, January 1, to become librarian of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, New York 
City. 

TownsEND, Lenore has returned to her former 
position as head of the school and children’s 
work of the Spokane (Wash.) Public Library. 

Wates, Elizabeth B., is temporarily with the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Public Library. She is con- 
ducting an apprentice class and assisting with 
the branch libraries. 

Watter, Frank Keller, has joined the faculty 
of the Library School of the University of Illi- 
nois for the remainder of the school year. 

Yeomans, Ruth, head cataloger of the Spo- 
kane (Wash.) Public Library for eight years, 
has resigned and will retire from library work 
_— 1, to live on her ranch at Chewelah, 

ash. 
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BOOKS of Value 


N this intense age of mass-production 
reading has become almost a problem of 
moments. Yet the need for it has increased. 
For it is in books—good books, that we find 
those essential experiences which bring to 
us a fuller knowledge of the relationship of 
Life. It is the thoughts, the truth, the 
reality, they awaken in us, that makes them 
so valuable, so indispensable. 
Such are AsiNGDON Books—Books of Value. 


STEPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
By Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin 
“Clarity of language, sanity of judgment, wealth of 
scholarship, skill of selection and construction and a truly 
eloquent fervor of conviction characterize the pages from 
first to last.”’—-The Evening Post, New York. 
Cloth. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


MY NEIGHBOR THE WORKINGMAN 
By James Roscoe Day 
Chancellor of Syracuse University 
“The book is a contribution to sane thought and helps 
to strengthen the American believer in true principles of 
free action in a democratic republic and not class oli- 
garchy.’’—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 
Cloth. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


BERGSON AND PERSONAL REALISM 
By Ralph Tyler Flewelling 
This new volume by Professor Fiewelling is 
ist—A critique of Bergson, showing his deficiencies 
on the side of the Philosophy of Religion. 
2nd—A constructive discussion of Personal Realism, 
aiming to show that Personality is the supreme 
metaphysical and spiritual reality. 
The manuscript of this volume was prepared under the 
direction of the Sorbonne and in consultation with Profes- 
sor Bergson. Cloth. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


CITIZENSHIP AND MORAL REFORM 
By John W. Langdale 
PROBLEMS 

Post-Prohibition Problems, The New Criminology, The 
Family, Industrial Relations, Abolition of Poverty, Amer- 
icanizing America, International Cooperation. 

Studies in the relation of the preacher, as a Christian 
citizen and moral leader, to these problems and pending 
reforms. In Press. 


THE FUTURE LIFE—FACT AND FANCIES 
By F. B. Stockdale 
The Fallacy of the Ouija Boards and Mediums. The 
Foundation of Faith. Critical, Convincing, Constructive. 
n Press. 


THE RELIGIONS OF MANKIND 
The Long-Waited-For Book on Comparative Religion. 
By Edmund D. Soper 
Bringing to his task the necessary equipment in scholar- 
ship, sympathetic interest and evangelical faith the author 
has produced a volume of great importance and outstand- 
ing value. A book that fills a vacant niche. In Press. 


(Prices are subject to change without notice) 








THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Why is Cuba the Key to all 
future advancement of 
American interests in Latin 
America ? 


What are the opportunities 
and possibilities for expand- 
ing American trade with 


Cuba ? 


How much greater are 
Cuba’s imports than those of 
Brazil with ten times Cuba’s 
population ? 


Along what lines have 
Americans invested many 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
in Cuban enterprises ? 


Why is a good knowledge 
of Cuban history necessary 
for the promotion of American 
interest in both Cuba and 
South America ? 


Your patrons are interested 
in all of these subjects. 


The HISTORY 
of CUBA 


By Dr. Willis Fletcher Johnson 
of New York University 


Answers all of these questions and hundreds of others 
equally important, commercially and historically. 


Profusely illustrated. Handsomely bound in five volumes 
Write for Special Library Offer 


B. F. BUCK & CO., Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 


156 Fifth Ave. New York 
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NEW YORK 


As the result of the efforts of the committee of 
the New York Library Association on work with 
the foreign-born, the following facts as to for- 
eign language books owned by various libraries 
in the state and offered by these libraries as free 
loans to other libraries have been compiled: 

There are in all nearly six thousand volumes 
available for inter-library loan. Of these, 38 
are in Arabic; 89 Czecho-Slovak; 17 Croatian; 
47 Danish; 2677 French; 2028 German; between 
60 and 70 Hungarian; 110 Finnish; 127 Greek; 
21 Hebrew; 1734 Italian; 140 Lithuanian; 1246 
Polish; 88 Russian; 66 Slovak; 249 Spanish; 
278 Swedish; a few Syrian; and 802 Yiddish. 


Albany. The New York State Library School 
celebrated the thirty-third anniversary of its 
foundation on January 5th. Melvil Dewey and 
Mrs. Fairchild sent greetings. The new course 


on the library and the community was intro- 
duced by five talks by Joseph L. Wheeler of 
Youngstown during the week of January 17th. 


New York City. In the making of exhibitions 
the Prints Division of the Public Library has 
reached Japanese prints, which will be on ex- 
hibition until April 15, Room 321. Technique 
is illustrated by tools and pictures, and the 
application of the process shown in the choicest 
color prints in the Library’s collection, includ- 
ing prints by Harunobu, Kiyonaga, Koriusai 
and Utamaro. 


The Pratt School of Library Science reports 
that the class of 1920, the smallest which the 
School has graduated in twenty-five years, was 
also a class of such fine material that the initial 
salaries of graduates averaged $1313, being 
$224 more than the average of any previous 
class. A questionnaire sent out in the fall of 
1919 to graduates of the School showed that 
in a period of three years the average salary, 
$1463, had increased $300, or 32 per cent. 
Very few of the graduates replying (over 300 
answered the questionnaire, only 16 of the ac- 
tive graduate body failing to respond) do any 
one kind of work exclusively; for example, 
only 30 did cataloging alone, while 131 others 
did some cataloging in combination with 
other kinds of work; only 8 did general refer- 
ence and 5 special reference work all the time, 
but 147 did some general and 32 some special 
reference work. Cataloging leads all other 
branches as the kind of work done by more in- 
dividuals, with reference, adult circulation 
and children’s work following in order. A 


large majority of the graduates work in 
public libraries, there being 134 in public 
libraries to 47 in educational libraries and 51 
in special libraries. The replies also showed 
distinct tendency toward shorter hours, the av- 
erage being 40 hours and 48 minutes a week 
for public libraries, 38 hours and 40 minutes 
for educational libraries, 38 hours and a half 
for special libraries, while 64 graduates re- 
plied that no definite number of hours were 
required of them. Out of the 300 replying 67 
had taken new positions within the past year, 
and 23 reported no change in positions or sal- 
aries in the last three years. 


Elmira. More than three hundred alumnz of 
Elmira College have subscribed to Elmira 
College Library Bonds, the proceeds of which 
will be used for the building of a much- 
needed new library. Each bond represents a 
gift of $50. Some of the bonds have been paid 
for in full and others are being taken on the 
two-dollar-a-month plan of payment or on larger 
instalments. In some cases Liberty Bonds have 
been exchanged for the Library Bonds. 


NEW JERSEY 
Princeton. Benjamin Strong, Jr., governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, has pre- 
sented to the library of Princeton University the 
Strong Collection relating to economic aspects 
of the war. 


KENTUCKY 
A splendid library room has been added to 
the equipment of the school of foreign service 
at Georgetown University. A library of foreign 
trade and allied subjects is well under way. 


OHIO 

Cleveland. All records of a twelve-month 
circulation of books at the public library were 
broken in 1920. A total of 3,714,456 books 
was issued, exceeding by more than 237,000 the 
largest previous total. The total number of 
visitors to the library during the year was 2.- 
441,079, showing an even greater increase in the 
reference use of the library than in circulation. 
The largest circulation in any month in the his- 
tory of the library was that of November, when 
408,016 volumes were issued, exceeding by al- 
most 30,000 volumes the highest previous total 
for any month. 

About 2,400,000 of the 3,600,000 volumes 
loaned annually by the library are books taken 
for recreation. Making a moderate allowance 
of three hours per book, the library affords 
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Fifty Years as Specialists in the Literature of 


INDUSTRY ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY SCIENCE 
Is the Basis of 


Van Nostrand 


Service 


On Request from Librarians 


We will submit at intervals to suit their 
convenience carefully selected assortments of 
the new technical books of all publishers. 


We will compile lists of the best available 
books on special subjects, arranged in what we 
deem the order of their importance. 





Our “Record of Scientifie Literature’ 
Issued Bi-Monthly 


Sent Free on Request 





D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
25 Park Place. New York 
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POT OO! 
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FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 





Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing In 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG- 
GINS INKS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


wwe. 























CRAMS MODERN 
REFERENCE ATLAS 


THE STANDARD SINCE 1667 








HE new census edition of Cram’s Modern 

Reference Atlas is now ready. The 1920 
census statistics of the United States and the 
new world maps, showing all territorial 
changes made by the war, make this edition 
the most valuable reference work we have 
issued in all the 53 years we have been pub- 
lishing maps and atlases. 


New Maps—New Statistics 





An entirely new set of maps, large scale, clearly 
engraved and judiciously colored, has been specially 
prepared for this edition. The descriptive matter of 
the physical and political geography of the nations 
of the world has been rewritten and brought down to 
the present day. The index and all the statistical 
tables have been carefully compiled from the new 
1920 census hgures. 


Special Features 





Descriptive Gazetteer of each state and country, 
giving data on soil, climate, resources, industries, 
population, progress, etc.; 300 pages of maps, includ- 
ing 90 large double page maps of states and foreign 
countries, and of principal cities of U. S.; generai 
resume of postal, cable and telegraph information; 
topographical and geological maps; biblical and his- 
torical maps; statistics on commerce and finance; 
carefully prepared index of 250,000 places, giving 
population, location on the map, etc., and indicating 
post othces, incorporated places, county seats, capi- 
tals, ete 


The new Modern Reference Atlas is 12 x 
15 inches in size, contains 496 pages, and 
weighs nearly 10 pounds. It is printed on 
finest quality heavy map paper and bound in 
buckram. 


The price is $19.50—prepaid anywhere in 
the U. S. Descriptive circular, with sample 
maps, sent on request 


The George F. Cram Company 
Atlas Headquarters— Established 1867 
121 N. Market St.,Chicago. 119 Nassau St., New York. 
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7,200,000 hours of book enjoyment annually, and 
placing upon amusement the very moderate price 
of ten cents an hour—a price for which no self- 
respecting movie nowadays would entertain one 
—the library offers yearly $720,000 worth of 
amusement. The other one-third of the total 
number of books loaned 1,200,000 has a value 
to the community less easily measured, but far 
greater. Most of the 180,000 pupils and of the 
8,000 teachers in the city’s schools use the li- 
brary in some way, as do clerks, mechanics, 
salesmen and executives of all kinds. For this 
service the city pays $690,000 a year, cr about 
seven cents a month a person. 


INDIANA 

Indianapolis. Because of the serious book 
situation in the Indianapolis Public Library, due 
largely to the increase in the number of library 
readers (there are 59,092 home readers, a 30% 
increase in the last three years) and an abnor- 
mally low book fund, which buys from 40% to 
60% fewer books than before the war, public 
sentiment is being aroused which, it is hoped, 
will be expressed in gifts, wills, bequests and 
donations of the citizens to the library. To 
cope with the present situation, an emergency 
appropriation of $10,000 has been made by the 
Board of School Commissioners. 

The telephone is becoming an active agency 
in the service of the library, reference help 
given by telephone during December showing 
an increase of 125% over that given during the 
corresponding period last year at the central 
library, and 100% at the business branch. 

There were 109 meetings held in the library 
auditorium during the month. 


MICHIGAN 

Alma. Alma College conducts a class in Li- 
brary methods for which college credit is given. 
Eleven students are at present taking this course. 

Detroit. The Detroit Public Library extends 
its service to the blind of the city, not only by 
a circulation of books specially prepared for the 
blind, but thru the services of volunteer assist- 
ants who read aloud to the blind in their homes. 
The library keeps a file of the names of those 
willing to give this service. Most of the six vol- 
unteers at present helping are employed people, 
and all are women with many interests and many 
demands upon their time, but who nevertheless 
devote regularly some hours weekly to this work. 


MILWAUKEE 
Milwaukee. The budget allowance for the 
Public Library for 1921 was set at $246,258.00. 
This is $41,524.00 in excess of 1920 allowance 
and is the amount asked for by the board of 


trustees. The library has a permissive mill tax 
amounting to .3 of a mill of which .264 is man- 
datory under state statute. 

The county branch system of the Milwaukee 
Public Library has been extended so that every 
resident of the county is within walking distance 
of a branch librarv. Nearly all of the rural 
schools in the county contain branch libraries, 
except in cases where they are located near one 
of the main branches. This county system was 
organized under a state law passed in 1913. In 
1917 the library was authorized to levy a fee 
of ten cents for the circulation of each book to 
cover cost of operation, two and one-half cents 
of which goes to the librarian in charge. This 
is a mandatory charge upon the county board 
which is apportioned among the towns, villages 
and cities of the county according to book circu- 
lation in each division. 

During 1920, 1,778,661 books were bor- 
rowed for home use from the Public Li- 
brary, an increase of 115,113 over the number 
for 1919. This makes a daily average of 5737 
for 1920 as compared with 5445 in 1919. Of 
the total circulation 327,443 volumes were taken 
from the main library, and the remainder (over 
80%) thru the 66 city and county branches and 
the 124 smaller libraries in schools, factories, 
etc. There is a library in every school in the 
county except two which are in the neighborhood 
of branch libraries. 

Gifts to the library totaled 4353 volumes, and 
29,008 were added by purchase. Of the whole 
number of accessions 33,183 volumes were in 
English, 82 in German, 69 in French, and 27 in 


other languages. 


WASHINGTON 

Spokane. The Trustees of the Public Library 
have approved, to take effect January 1, a new 
scale of salaries as follows: Assistants, $90 to 
$115; branch librarians, $120 to $140; depart- 
ments heads, scale not determined, but four have 
been raised from $1,650 to $1,800 and one from 
$1,800 to $1,980. 

The 1921 budget carries $48,329 for salaries, 
$8,000 for expense, $12,280 for books, $2,900 
for periodicals, $4,000 for binding, $550 for 
furniture, a total of $76,659. The population of 
the city is 104,000. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Wellington. The library of the late R. H. 
Turnbull has been bequeathed to the nation. So 
far as it is known, there are over 40,000 bound 
volumes, including many rare and valuable first 
editions and a large number of unbound books, 
pamphlets, charts, original historical drawings, 
etchings and autographed letters by eminent 
men. 
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in reference works--- 


AMERICANA 


just off the press---30 vols. 








Accepted and endorsed by the leading Educational 
Institutions of the United States. 


Address : 


Encyclopedia Americana Corporation 
27 William Street, New York. 
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RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 


Cleveland. Ohio. Public Library. Books for chil- 
dren under eight years of age. Books for older boys 
and girls. Open Shelf. November, 1920. 

Wright, Ruth M., and Hall, Eva S. W., comps. 
Boys’ books. 6 p. bibl. Newark, N. J., Public Li 
brary. 


CHILDREN 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AGRICULTURAL EpUCATION 

Barrows, H. P. Development of agricultural in- 
struction in secondary schools. Washington, D. C.: 
Govt. Prtg. Off. 3 p. bibl. O. 15 c. (Bureau of 
Education Bulletin 1919, no. 85). 

AGRICULTURE 

Lantis, L. O., comp. Books for a farmer’s library. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Univ. Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. (Bulletin v. 15, no. 20, 1919-1920). 

Massachusetts. Department of Agriculture. List 
of useful books on agriculture. May, 1920. 11 p. 

ALMANACS 

Wall, Alexander J., comp. List of New York 
Almanacs, 1694-1850. Part VII (Conclusion). Bulle- 
tin of the New York Public Library. November, 
1920. p. 620-642. 

AMERICANIZATION 

Eisler, George, comp. Our immigrants of foreign 
tongues in their old homes and in America; a selected 
reading list for the study of the many races in the 
population of Buffalo. Buffalo, N. Y.: Public Li- 
brary. pap. 5 c. 

See also CiTIZENSHIP. 

Antimony. See Minerat InpustRies. 
ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION, INDUSTRIAL 

Humphrey, M. B. and Smith, Mary E., comps. 
Reading list [on industrial arbitration]. Pullman, 
Washington: State College of Wash. Library Bulle- 
tin, November, 1920. (Debate series no. 5). 

Phelps, E. M., ed. Compulsory arbitration of rail- 
way labor disputes. Bibl. (Jn University debaters’ 
annual, 1919-1920). 

ARITHMETIC—STUDY AND TEACHING 

Oberholtzer, Edison Ellsworth. A manual of arith- 
metic for teachers, giving practical suggestions for 
teaching of artithmetic in elementary grades and 
junior high school. Tulsa, Okla., Oklahoma School 
Herald. 3 p. bibl. D. pap. $1.50 n. 

Astronomy. See CONSTELLATIONS 
Bripce, NoRMAN 

Bridge, Norman. The marching years. 

Duffield. 2 p. bibl. O. $2.50 n. 
Bupcets, STATE 

Oppel, Catherine, comp. The budget in the vari- 
ous states: Selected list of references to material 
in the . . . library. Madison, Wis.: Legislative 
Reference Library. 6 typew. p. 40 c. (Obtained 
only thru P. A. I. S). 

Burtpinc aND Loan Associations 

Rosenthal, H. S. Cyclopedia of building, loan 
and savings associations. 4th ed. rev. and enl. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: American Bldg. Assn. News Co. 
Bibl. 

CatiForNIA—MINERALS. See MINERALS 
Carippean Sea. See COMMERCE 

Cup Werrare. See PLaycrounps 

Curome Inpustry. See Minerat Inpustries 


New York: 


CitTiIzENSHIP 

Dunn, A. W. and Harris, H. M. Citizenship in 
school and out; the first six years of school life. Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath. Bibi. 80 c. 

Coa. 

Herington, C. F. 
ed., rev. and enlarged. 
20 p. bibl. O. $4.50 n. 

Coa 

United States. Library of Congress. List of biblio- 
graphies on coal. 11 mim. p. September 16, 1920. 

—— —— List of recent references on the coal sit- 
uation in the United States, 1920. 6 mim. p. July 
15, 1920. 


Powdered coal as a fuel: 2nd 
New York: Van Nostrand. 


List of recent references on the coal 
situation in the United States. 14 mim. p. January 
20, 1920. 

Coat Mines—GoverNMENT OWNERSHIP 
Phelps, E. M., ed. Government ownership and 
operation of coal mines. Bibl. (Jn University de- 
baters’ annual, 1919-1920). 
CoLLectors AND COLLECTING. 
COLLEGES 
Pittsburgh. 
1 p. bibl. 
ComMMERCE, ForEIGN 
Prevost, M. L., comp. Books on foreign markets: 
2, Bibliography of books, pamphlets and recent per- 
iodicals containing the greatest amount of commer- 
cial information on the islands of the Caribbean. 
World’s Markets. December, 1920. p. 31-33. 
CONSTELLATIONS 
Casey, Phyllis A. Stories of the constellations. St. 
Louis Public Library. 1920. 
CosTUME 
Boyd, Anne M., and Mabel V. Miller, comps. A 
reading list on historic and fancy costume. 8 mim. p. 
Urbana, Illinois: Univ. of Ill. Library. A few copies 
left. Free on request. 
Crescas, Don Haspat 
Waxman, Meyer. The philosophy of Don Hesdai 
Crescas. New York: Lemcke and Buechner [Agts.] 
2 p. bibl. O. $2 n. (Columbia Univ. Oriental ser- 
ies, vol. 17). 
Democracy 
Hall, A. B. Dynamic Americanism. 
Bobbs. Merrill. Bibl. $1.50. 
Dominicans. See Fenwick, Epwarp Dominic 


Dress REFORM 
United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences on dress reform. 5 typew. pages. iy 26, 
1920. 35 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. 
Economics 
Cunnison, James. Economics. 
ton. 2p. bibl. D. $2 n. 
EpucaTIon 
United States. Bureau of Education. Monthly 
record of current educational publications. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Govt. Prtg. Off. October, 1920. 
—————— Publications available November, 1920. 
See also AnttHMETIC; AGRICULTURAL EpuUCcATION 
EFFICIENCY, INDUSTRIAL 
Cannons, H. G. T., ed. Bibliography of industrial 
efficiency and factory management; books, magazine 
articles; with many annotations and indexes of au- 
ge and of subjects. New York: Dutton. O. 
n. 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
Harbin, E. 0., comp. Phunology; a collection of 


See MEDALS. 


Carnegie Library. Which college? 


Indianopolis: 


New York: Dut- 
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BRUNET 


‘MANUEL DU LIBRAIRE ET 
DE L’AMATEUR DE LIVRES 


seme (derniére) édition. Paris 1860-65. 
6 vols. Crown 8vo. 


* 
REPRINT 


Of this important standard work, indispen- 
) sable to librarians, collectors, museums, etc., 
a reprint will be shortly published. The basis 
will be the last or 5th edition of which Brunet 
himself said: “Cinquiéme édition originale 
entiérement refondue et augmentée d’un 
tiers par l’auteur.”—The reprint will be an 
exact reproduction page by page and column 
by column of the original edition—From a 
technical point of view the famous house of 
Brockhaus has done its best by making use 
of the latest improvements. The name of 
this firm stands for the whole production: 
first class print, best paper and solid bindings 
—For many years this standardwork, indis- 
pensable to every one who is interested in 
books, has been out of print and high prices 
have been paid for it in the antiquarian 
booktrade. Already much in demand in 
earlier years, within the last few years espe- 
cially Brunet has become more and more 
in all countries the invaluable bibliographi- 
cal dictionary which can not be replaced, by 
any other publication. Brunet is indis- 
pensable to the bookseller and bookcollec- 
tor, not less than to libraries, museums and 
institutes by the unparalleled careful annota- 
tions and references. 


* 


The number of copies of this reprint is 
limited. 





Price: 
6 vols. unbound: 


$34— 


Copies solidly bound in best half vellum: 


$37.50 


Discount for booksellers. 


FRAENKEL & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS 
BERLIN W 10 


LUTZOWUFER 13 


Bankers: Disconto-Gesellschaff, Berlin W, Liitzowstrake 33 
Telegraphic-Address: Altmann, Berlin, Liitzowuter dreizehn 






































Two of the U. P. C. Auto Books 
Battery Service Manual 


A guide for the battery repair- 
man and shop owner in test- 
ing, locating troubles, making 
repairs and charging batteries, 

a Trouble Chart in which 
known defects are listed 
the cause of the trouble 
the proper remedy oppo- 

» each. Plans and layouts 
for battery stations, with com- 
plete information on the man- 
agement of the business, forms, 
order systems, charging rates, 
etc., are included with a gloss- 
ary of terms and a list of 
manufacturers of batteries, re- 

pair parts, tools and equipment for battery service. 
One Storage Battery Trouble Chart, 24x27 ins., 170 pp., 63 
Figs., Flexible Fabrikoid, $2.50. 


Electrical Equipment of the Motor Car 


A practical manual on Ignition, Starting and Lighting, 
in which special attention has been given to the fundamental 
principles of electrical engineering as applied to the electrical 
equipment found on the modern motor car. These fundamental 
principles are so clearly explained that it is a comparatively 
easy task to trace out and locate all cases of electrical trouble 
in a very definite and systematic way 

The book is well illustrated and numerous special diagrams 
have been prepared to bring home more forcefully the subject 
matter under discussion. 

712 Pages, 5x8 ins., 464 Figs., 256 Blueprint Wiring Diagrams, 
Flexible Fabrikoid, $3.50. 








@ ec LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. «3 -~<@ 


U. P. C. BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


243 West 39th St., New York. 








Decimal Classification 
Edition 10, 1919 

Revized and enlarjd by new tables, many 
notes, heds and index entries. Index 35,000 
heds. 

Buckram $8 plus postaj from Albany, N. Y. 
on 4 lb. Index alone, $4 plus postaj on 3 Ib. 

Sales of secondhand copies of ed. 7-9 ar- 
ranjed, 

Abridged Decimal Classification ed. 3. ~ Re- 
vized and enlarjd. Redy in Feb. Before pub- 
lication $3 net. 


FOREST PRESS 
Lake Placid Club, New York 








The Christian Science Church 


WM. M. GOODWIN, Author and Publisher, 
District National Bank Bldg., 1406 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
31.50 net 
PRESS NOTICES. 

CHRISTIAN WORLD—This is a timely, impersonal, 
dispassionate, analytical unanswerable discussion ot 
the weaknesses and inconsistencies of the Christian 
Science Church. It overflows with facts which pro- 
vide the ground-work of the author’s incisive argument 
... and is as clear as sunshine and as irrefutable as 
the decalogue. 

THE EVANGELICAL MESSENGER—The spirit in 
which his exposures of inconsistencies in the organiza- 
tion are made is very commendable, and adds merit 
and pungency to his arguments and forceful statements. 
It is the only book of its kind on the market as far 
as we have any knowledge. 
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tried and proved plans for play, fellowship and pro- 
fit; for use of Epworth Leagues, Sunday school 
classes, and other young people’s societies. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Smith and Lamar [Agents]. O. $1.75 n. 
European War 
Sargent, Herbert Howland. 
western front, 1914-1918. Chicago: 
bibl. D. $2.50 n. 
The war and after. 
of the New York Public Library. 
p. 642-658. 
EYESIGHT 
Berkowitz, J. H. Eyesight of school children: de- 
fective vision as related to school environment, and 
methods of prevention and correction. Washington, 
D. C.: Govt. Prtg. Off. 13 p. bibl. (U. S. Bureau 
of Education Bulletin. 1919, no. 65). 
Factory ManacemMent. See Errictency, INDUSTRAL 
Fenwick, Epwarp Dominic 
O’Daniel, Victor Francis. ~The Right Rev. Edward 
Dominic Fenwick; founder of the Dominicans in the 
United States. Washington, D. C.: The Dominicana. 
8 p. bibl. O. $3.50 n. 
FINANCE 
Breed, W. D. Cash and securities: the system of 
finance. New York: Dixie Business Book Shop 
[Agents]. 3 p. bibl. D. pap. $1. 
Fiume. See ITaty 
Fo.tx-Lore, German. See MATRIARCHY 
Freepom or SpeecH. See Liperty OF SPEECH 
Frencu Literature. See ROMANTICISM. 
Gas InpusTRY 
Technical books of the gas industry. In Brown's 
Directory of American gas companies and gas en- 
gineering and appliance catalog, p. 367-385. 1920. 
GorTHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG VON 
Pinger, W. R. Richard. Laurence Sterne and 
Goethe. Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of Cal. Press. 5 p 
bibl. O. pap. 85 ¢. (Univ. of California Pubs. in 
modern philology v. 10, no. 1). 
GovernmMENT Ownersutp. See Coat Mines 
Grapuite Inpustry. See Minera INDUSTRIES 
GREENLAND 
Great Britain. Foreign Office. Historical Section. 
Greenland. London: H. M. Stationary Office. 1s. 
(Handbook no. 132). 
Guinea, PorTUGUESE 
Great Britain. Foreign Office. Historical Sec- 
tion. Portuguese Guinea. Bibl. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office. 1s. (Handbook no. 118.) 
Heattn. See Hyctene 
HortTICULTURE 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
on horticulture. 4 p. bibl. 
October, 1920. 
HYGIENE 
Burnham, Athel Campbell. 
problem. New York: Macmillan. 
$1.50 n. 
IMMIGRANTS 
Pittsburgh. Carnegie Library. Foreign-born Amer- 
icans, their contribution to American life and cul- 
ture. 1920. 


IMMIGRANTS. 
INDIA 
United States. Library of Congress. Brief list of 
references on India (chiefly economic, political and 
social). 3 typew. pages. July 7, 1920. (Obtained 
only thru P. A. I. S.) 
INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 
CILIATION, INDUSTRIAL 


The strategy on the 
McClurg. 5 p. 


Recent accessions. Bulletin 
November, 1920. 


Public Library. Books 
Bulletin, September- 


The community health 
2 p. bibl. D. 


See also AMERICANIZATION 


See ARBITRATION AND CONe 
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INTERSTATE ComMMERCE CoMMISSION. See TRANSPOR- 


TATION 
IRELAND 
Cambridge, Mass., Public Library. List of books in 
the . . . library on Ireland and the Irish people. 
ll p. 1920. 
ITALY 
Woodhouse, E. J. and Woodhouse, C. G. Italy 
and the Jugoslays. Boston: Badger. Bibl. $3. 


James, WILLIAM 

Perry, Ralph Barton. 
the writings of William James. New York: 
mans, Green. O. $2.25 n. 

Jucostavs. See ITaty 
LABOR 

Ryan, John Augustine, and Husslein, Joseph Cas- 
per, eds. The church and labor; prepared and edited 
for the department of social action of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council. New York: Macmillan. 
2 p. bibl. O. $3.75 n. 

Liserty OF SPEECH 

Chafee, Zechariah. Freedom of speech: New 
ag Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 2 p. bibl. O. 

n. 

Sankey-Jones, Nancy E., comp. Theodore Schroe- 
der’s use of the psychologic approach to problems of 
religion, law, criminology, sociology and philosophy; 
a bibliography. [Books on free speech]. Cos Cob, 
Conn.: Author. Pap. 

Lincoin, ABRAHAM 

Hill, John Wesley. Abraham Lincoln, man of God. 

New York: Putnam. 4 p. bibl. $3.50 n. 
Macnesite Inpustry. See Mrinerat INpuSTRIES 
MANAGEMENT 

Lyon, L. S. and M. R. Freedman. Guide and 
bibliography for labor managers. Industrial Man- 
agement. November, 1920. p. 383-385. 

MANGANESE INpustRY. See MINERAL INDUSTRIES 
MATRIARCHY 

Aron, Albert William. Traces of matriarchy in Ger- 
manic hero-lore. Madison, Wis., Univ. of Wisconsin. 
5 p. bib. O. pap. 50 c. (Univ. of Wis. studies in 
language and literature, no. 9). 

MEDALS 

Johnson, Stanley Currie. The medical collector; a 
guide to naval, military, air-force and civil medals 
and ribbons. New York: Dodd, Mead. 2 p. bibl. D. 
$2.50 n. 

Minerat INpbuSTRIES 

United States. Tariff Commission. Industrial 
readjustments of certain mineral industries affected by 
the war. Washington, D. C.: Govt. Prtg. Off. Bibl. 
320 p. (Tariff information ser. no. 21). 

MINERALS 

Castello, W. O, The commercial minerals of 
California; with notes on their uses, distribution 
. . . and preparation for market. Sacramento, Cal., 
Cal. State Prtg. Off. 6 p. bibl. O. (Cal. State Min- 
ing Bureau, Bull. no. 87). : 

MoneEY 

United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences on the deflation of the currency after the Civil 
War. 3 typew. p.- July 12, 1920. (Obtained only 
thru P. A I. S.) 

Moror Trucks 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. Consoli- 
dated rural schools and the motor truck. Akron, 
Ohio: The Firestone Ship by Truck Bureau. 2 p. 
bibl. O. (Bull. no. 6). 

MytHotocy. See CONSTELLATIONS 
Napo.eon ITI, Emperor OF THE FRENCH 
Geer, Water. Napoleon, the third; the romance 


Annotated bibliography of 
Long- 
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QUALITY SERVICE 


What you want from your bookbinder is excellence in quality and service, not 
once, but always. 

Try Wagenvoord & Co. You will get the same in quality and service every time. 

No charge for sample binding. 


“Umgengoord +f. 


Library Bookbinders se ss ss Lansing, Mich. 


* UNIVERSAL ‘vx’ BINDER 


Used by the New York Public Library, the Philadelphia Free Library, 
the Carnegie Library of Washington and other large institutions 
The opinion of a Librarian: 

“I may say, incidentally, that we have found these binders to be the 
most satisfactory of the binders we have had. We have been equipped 
with them for five years and we have found no reason for changing this 
opinion. They safeguard the magasines; they are easily adjusted and 
they are durable.” 

Write for our catalog of Handy Labor Saving Devices for Libraries. 














The H.R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 








William H. Rademaekers & Son Co. 3” 


Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Comer of Chester Avenue and Oraton Street Newark, New Jersey 


We make Library Bookbinding a Specialty and supervise all our work. 
Over thirty-five years’ experience in all Branches has taught us what Binding is most suitable for Libraries 


and Schools. 
Send us 2 vols., 12 mos., which we will bind free of charge so you may see a sample of our work. 
Ask for price list Pay us a visit 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 




















THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Aliows the magazine to open flat. Will hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 


Ws. G. Jonnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sir :— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “Magazine Thief” and the old numbers look as good as “the new” 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in better 
condition and are so reasonable in price that every Association can afford them. 

Your sincerely General Secretary. 
A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


TRONGEST WM. G. JOHNSTON @ CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE rk phd Originators of the Spring Back Magazine Binders 
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of an emperor. New York: Brentano’s. 2 p. bibl. 
a n. 
Nature Stupy 

Paul, J. H., comp. Six years of home reading for 
boy scouts, camp fire and bee hive girls, their par- 
ents, and others. Salt Lake City: University of 
Utah. October,.1920. (Ext. div. ser. v. 2, no. 7). 

New York—History. See ALMANACS 
Om Inpustry 

United States. Bureau of Mines. Recent articles 
on petroleum and allied substances. 23 mim. p. 
November, 1920, (Serial no. 2188, Reports of Invese 
tigations). 

Oren SHop 

United States. 
references on the open shop. 
31, 1920. 

University Interscholastic League. 
closed shop. Austin, Texas: Univ. of Texas. 
bib. O. pap. (Bull. 1859). 

Opera 

Chicago Public Library. Opera scores, librettos 

pro poets [in the library]. Book Bulletin, November, 
PERSECUTION, RELIGIOUS 

Hyland, St. George Kieran. A century of persecu- 
tion under Tudor and Stuart sovereigns from con- 
er records. New York: Dutton. 13 p. bibl. 

‘ n. 

PuiLosopnry. 

Wituiam 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Bayliss, William Maddock. Principles of general 
physiology. 3rd ed. New York: Longmans, Green. 
87 p. bibl. $9.50 n. 

PLAYGROUNDS 

Richmond, K. Cecil. Rural school playgrounds and 
equipment. 1 p. bibl. (United States. Bureau of 
Education. Teacher's leaflet no. 11, October, 1920). 

PLays 

Bergen, Esther L., comp. Bibliographies of one-act 
plays. 4 mim. p. Urbana, Illinois: Univ. of II. 
Library. 

Porasn INpustRY. 
Pyrites INpustry. 
Quicksitver INpustRY. 
Roman CatTHotic CHURCH. 

ous; Laspor 
ROMANTICISM 

Finch, M. B. and Peers, E. Allison. 
of French romanticism. New York: 
bibl. O. $6 n. 

Roosevett, THEODORE 

Jersey City. Public Library. 

a brief outline of his life. 2 p. bibl. 
Rurat Scuoots. See Motor Trucks 
Ruskin, JOHN 

Ruskin, John. Sesame and lilies; ed. by Sybil 
Wragge. New York: Dutton. 2 p. bibl. S. 70 c. 
n. (The kings’ treasuries of literature). 

SALVATION ARMY 

United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences on the Salvation Army. 17 typew. p. July 
26, 1920. 95 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

Scuoo._uouses—Licutinc. See Evesicut 
Scuroeper, THEopore A. See Linerty oF SPEECH. 
ScIENCE 

Sparks, Marion E., comp. Some recent and read- 
able books in general science. 15 mim. p. Urbana, 
Illinois: Univ. of Ill. Library. 

Sewacr Disposar 
Bolander, Louis H., comp. 


Library of Congress. List of 
17 mim. p. August 


Open shop vs. 
3 p. 


See Crescas, Don Haspar; James, 


See Minera INpustries 

See Minera INpbuSTRIES 

See Minera INpuSTRIES 

See Persecution, Retict- 


The origins 
Dutton. 4 p. 


Theodore Roosevelt, 
1920. 


Partial bibliography on 


sewage disposal. New York: Public Library, Muni. 
cipal Reference Branch. November 1, 1920. 
SociaL Hyciene 

In addition to reviews of the more important 
books on this subject, Social Hygiene lists books 
“. . . which are not of sufficient importance to its 
readers to warrant more lengthy notice.” 

SociaL Surveys 

Harrison, S. M. Brief bibliography on general 
social surveys: purpose and method. New York: 
Russel Sage Foundation. 4 mim. p. 

United States. Library of Congress. List of biblio- 
graphies on social surveys. 3 typew. p. August 13, 
1920. 25 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

SouTH AMERICA 

United States, Library of Congress. List of books 
on South and Central America (economic and social 
conditions, resources, etc.) 10 typew. p. July 2, 
1920. 60 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

STERNE, LAURENCE 

Pinger, W R. Richard. Laurence Sterne and 
Goethe. Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of Cal. Press. 5 p. 
bibl. O. pap. 85 c (Univ of Cal. Pub. in mod. 
ern philoogy, v. 10, no. 1). 

Sunpay Scuoo. Reapine 

A list of books recommended for Sunday school 
and parish libraries. Cambridge, Mass.: Church 
Library Association. pap. 10 p. 

SYNAESTHESIA 

Wheeler, Raymond H. The synaesthesia of a blind 
subject. Eugene, Oregon: Univ. of Oregon. 6 p. 
bibl. O. pap. $1. (Univ. of Oregon pub., v. 1. no. 5, 
May, 1920). 

Surveys. See Soctrat Surveys 
TERRA SIGILLATA 

Oswald, Felix, and Pryce, T. Davies. An intro- 
duction to the study of Terra Sigillata; treated from 
a chronological standpoint. New York: Longmans, 
Green. 28 p. bibl. O. $16.50 n. 

TracHoMa. See EYEsicHT 
TRANSPORTATION 

Bureau of Railway Economics. A _ list of refer- 
ences on the conflict of authority between the State 
Commissions and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the control of rates under the transporta- 
tion Act of 1920. Washington: The Bureau (429 
Homer Building). Dec. 21, 1920. 19 mim. p. 

TRAVELING CAMPAIGNS 

Routzahn, Mary Brayton Swain. Traveling publicity 
campaigns; educational tours of railroad trains and 
motor vehicles. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 
6 p. bibl. D. $1.50 n. (Survey and Exhibit ser.) 

TREES 

United States. Department of Agriculture. Tree 

surgery. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1178. September, 1920). 
TUBERCULOSIS 

Ducasse, E. F. Modern legislation on tuberculosis 
in America and South Africa. Bibl. Jnternational 
Journal of Public Health. September, 1920. p. 249- 
254. 

Tuncsten InpusTRY. 
Wiretess TELEPHONY 

Coursey, Philip Ray. Telephony without wires. 

New York: Wireless Press. 1919. 30 p. bibl. O. $5. 


Woman. See Matriarcuy 
ERRATUM 
The Thrift leaflets attributed (thru an error made 
in this office) to the U. S. War Loan Organization in 
the January 1 Liprary JourNAL ought to have been 
credited to the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


See MINERAL INDUSTRIES 
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EF C. Stechert Cx, Inc. 


126 E. 28th St. New York City 


Special Agents for Libraries 











Jobn Morton's Bookshop 
No. 1 DUKE ST., BRIGHTON, ENG. 
Issues frequent catalogues (postfree on request) of books 


Rare, Gurious, Masonic X Misrellaneous 
Usually including a selection at 


2 BOB-A-NOB (Anglice 50c per volume) 


A list of your Special wants always welcome 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Fhe- Copley Prints 


Reproductions of Distinguished Works of American Art. For 
25 Years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures. 


For Libraries 


and Schools 


Send 25 cents for Iilus- 
trated Catalogue. (Stamps 
accepted.) It is practically 
a handbook of American 
Art. 

This picture, Wm. Penn 
in his Study at Oxford, 
copyright by Violet Oakley 
and by 

CURTIS & CAMERON, 
76 Harcourt St., BOSTON 

















| Martinus Nijhoff, Publisher and Bookseller, | 

THE HAGUE 

Large stock of new and second hand books in any 
language, in all classes of science and art. Complete 

sets of periodicals and learned societies. { 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Systematical catalogues free on application. 











SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


Write for our special Bargain Lists and send us 
your “Book Wants.” We carry the largest stock 
in New York of Second Hand Books. 

SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave. New York, WN. Y. 


BOOKS ON BUSINESS 


To aid the business man to select the best 
business books 

A 48-page booklist—envelope enclosure, size 
(3% x6 inches)—listing and describing the 
leading books of all publishers in this field. 
A concise guide to new and important busi- 
ness literature. Edited by experts in Busi- 
ness Books. Sold in imprint quantities at 
manufacturing cost. 


R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers 
62 West 45th Street, New York 














ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


Keramic Studio Magazine. 
A valuable help to teachers 
in Schools and Colleges. 1 year, $5.00. Fine examples 
of color work for studio use. List of books free. Sample 
magazine, 20c. Any librarian wishing to look at our 
magazine before subscribing, please send request to 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers of Art 














ICE & LYNCH, INC., Custom 

House Brokers, 33 Pearl Street New 
York. Shipments of Books, Works of 
Art, and general merchandise, both im- 
port and export, given careful attention. 


BOOKS! Over 1,000,000 in Stock 


All subjects. Secondhand and New on approval. 
Rare Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogue 79 
free. Commissions executed. 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 











THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR 
SECRETARIES 
offers special courses for Business Librarians 
under the personal direction of Miss Ade- 
laide Hasse. For information address, The 
Washington School for Secretaries, 1419 F 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 


WANTED:—One copy Teachers’ College 
Record, September, 1918. Kent State Normal 
College, Library, Kent, Ohio. 











| Ask Us Anything You Want to Know 


About Library Equipment and Supplies 


Address 


Library Journal Information Bureau, 
62 West 45th St., New York. 








Out-of-Print Books 


Catalogues Issued 
E. R. ROBINSON, thoy" 
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THE BOOKLIST 


ee a se 


A Special Rate of $1.50 for a new subscrip- 
tion for one year 1s offered for a limited time 


(The regular price is $2.00) 


Some libraries take extra coptes --- 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE BOOK COMMITTEE 
FOR EACH TRUSTEE 

FOR DEPARTMENT HEADS 

FOR STAFF CIRCULATION 

FOR READING TABLES 

FOR CLIPPING 


How many w#ew subscriptions do you need? 


If The Booklist helps your library 
avoid the purchase of one useless 
or unnecessary book during the 
year it has justified its cost. 


LOMO TAINAN SPI iii ii POND PNA 





American Liprary Association Pususuinc Boarp 
78 East Washington St. Chicago, III. 
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